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The Goal Of Peace With Justice 


UNITED STATES UNEQUIVOCALLY SUPPORTS THE UNITED NATIONS 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered at the Fifteenth General Assembly of the United Nations, United Nations, New York, September 22, 1960 


I 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Secretary General, Members of 

the General Assembly, and Guests: The people of 

the United States join me in saluting those countries 
which, at this session of the General Assembly, are to be repre- 
sented for the first time. With the admission of new members, 
mainly from the giant continent of Africa, almost 100 nations 
will be joined in a common effort to construct permanent 
peace, with justice, in a sorely troubled world. 

The drive of self-determination and of rising human aspira- 
tions is creating a new world of independent nations of Africa, 
even as it is producing a new world of both ferment and of 
promise in all developing areas. An awakening humanity in 
these regions demands as never before that we make a 
renewed attack on poverty, illiteracy, and disease. 

Side by side with these startling changes, technology is also 
in revolution. It has brought forth terrifying weapons of 
destruction, which for the future of civilization, must be 
brought under control through a workable system of disarma- 
ment. And it has also opened up a new world of outer space— 
a celestial world filled with both bewildering problems and 
dazzling promise. 

This is, indeed, a moment for honest appraisal and historic 
decision. 

We can strive to master these problems for narrow national 
advantage or we can begin at once to undertake a period of 
constructive action which will subordinate selfish interest to 
the general well-being of the international community. 

The choice is truly a momentous one. 

Today, I come before you because our human commonwealth 
is once again in a state of anxiety and turmoil. Urgent issues 
confront us. 

II. 

The first proposition I place before you is that only through 

the United Nations Organization can humanity make real and 


universal progress toward the goal of peace with justice. I 
believe that to support the United Nations Organization and 
its properly constituted mechanisms and selected officers is 
the road of greatest promise in peaceful progress. To attempt 
to hinder or stultify the United Nations or to deprecate its 
importance is to contribute to world unrest and, indeed, to 
incite the crises that from time to time so disturb all men. 
The United States stands squarely and unequivocably in sup- 
port of the United Nations and those acting under its mandate 
in the interest of peace. 

Nowhere is the challenge to the international community 
and to peace and orderly progress more evident than in Africa, 


rich in human and natural resources and bright with promise. , 


Recent events there have brought into being what is, in effect, 
a vast continent of newly independent nations. 

Outside interference with these newly emerging nations, all 
eager to undertake the tasks of modernization, has created a 
serious challenge to the authority of the United Nations. 

That authority has grown steadily during the 15 years since 
the United Nations pledged, in the words of its Charter, “to 
bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law, adjustments or 
settlement of international disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace.” 

During those years, the United Nations successfully sup- 
ported Iran’s efforts to obtain the withdrawal of foreign mili- 
tary forces; played a significant role in preserving the independ- 
ence of Greece, rallied World resistance to aggression against 
the Republic of Korea; helped to settle the Suez crisis; coun- 
tered the threat to Lebanon’s integrity; and most recently, has 
taken on an even more important task. 

In response to the call of the Republic of the Congo, the 
United Nations, under its outstanding Secretary General, has 
recently mounted a large-scale effort to provide that new 
Republic with help. That effort has been flagrantly attacked 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


by a few nations which wish to prolong strife in the Congo 
for their own selfish purposes. The criticism directed by these 
nations against the Secretary General, who has honorably and 
effectively fulfilled the mandate which he received from the 
United Nations, is nothing less than a direct attack upon the 
United Nations itself. He has earned the support of every 
peace loving nation. 

The people of the Congo are entitled to build up their 
country in peace and freedom. Intervention by other nations 
in their internal affairs would deny them that right and create 
a focus of conflict in the heart of Africa. 

The issue thus posed in the Congo could well arise elsewhere 
in Africa. 

The resolution of this issue will determine whether the 
United Nations is able to protect not only the new nations of 
Africa, but also other countries against outside pressures. 

It is the smaller nations that have the greatest stake in the 
effective functioning of the United Nations. 

If the United Nations system is successfully subverted in 
Africa, the world will be on its way back to the traditional 
exercise of power politics, in which small countries will be 
used as pawns by aggressive major powers. Any nation, seduced 
by glittering promises into becoming a catspaw for an imper- 
ialistic power, thereby undermines the United Nations and 
places in jeopardy the independence of itself and all others. 

It is imperative that the international community protect 
the newly emerging nations of Africa from outside pressures 
that threaten their independence and their sovereign rights. 

To this end, I propose a program which contains five major 
elements: 

First: A pledge by all countries represented at this Assembly 
to respect the African peoples’ right to choose their own way 
of life and to determine for themselves the course they wish 
to follow. This pledge would involve these specific commit- 
ments: 

To refrain from generating disputes between the states of 
affairs—by subversion, force, propaganda, or any other means. 

To refrain from generating disputes between the states of 
this area or from encouraging them to wasteful and dangerous 
competition in armaments. 

And to refrain from any action tc intensify or exploit 
present unsettled conditions in the Congo—by sending arms 
or forces into that troubled area, or by inciting its leaders 
and peoples to violence against each other. 

These actions my country—and many others—are now 
avoiding. I hope this Assembly will call upon all its members 
to do likewise, and that each speaker who follows me to this 
platform will solemnly pledge his country to honor this call. 

Second: The United Nations should be prepared to help 
the African countries maintain their security without wasteful 
and dangerous competition in armaments. 

United Nations experts are being asked to train the Congo's 
security forces. If the Secretary General should find it useful 
to undertake increased activity in order to meet requests of 
this nature elsewhere, my country would be glad to join other 
Member States in making essential contributions to such 
United Nations activity. 

More importantly I hope that the African states will use 
existing or establish new regional machinery in order to avert 
an arms race in this area. In so doing, they would help to 
spare their continent the ravages which the excesses of chau- 
vinism have inflicted in the past. If, through concerted effort, 
these nations can choke off competition in armaments, they 
can give the whole world a welcome lesson in international 
relations. 

The outstanding speed and success of the United Nations 
in dispatching substantial forces to the Congo should give these 


states assurance that they can rely on the United Nations to 
organize an effective response if their security is threatened. 
This should reduce any pressures on them to raise larger forces 
than are required to maintain internal security. Thus they 
would help to free their resources for more constructive 
purposes. 

Third: We should all support the United Nations response 
to emergency needs in the Republic of the Congo which the 
Secretary General has shown such skill in organizing. I hope 
that states represented here will pledge substantial resources 
to this international program, and agree that it should be the 
preferred means of meeting the Congo’s emergency needs. The 
United States supports the establishment of a United Nations 
fund for the Congo. We are prepared to join other countries 
by contributing substantially for immediate emergency needs 
to the $100 million program that the Secretary General is 
proposing. 

Fourth: The United Nations should help newly developing 
African countries to shape their long-term modernization 
programs. To this end: 

The United Nations Special Fund and Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program should be increased so that in combination 
they can reach their annual $100 million goal in 1961. The 
Special Fund’s functions should be expanded so that it can 
assist countries in planning economic development. 

The United Nations Operational and Executive Personnel 
program for making available trained administrators to newly 
developing countries should be expanded and placed on a 
permanent basis. The United States is prepared to join other 
countries in contributing increased funds for this program, for 
the Special Fund, and for the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program. 

The World Bank and International Monetary Fund should 
be encouraged increasingly to provide counsel to the develop- 
ing countries of Africa through missions and resident advisers. 
We should also look forward to appropriate and timely finan- 
cial assistance from these two multilateral financial sources as 
the emerging countries qualify for their aid. 

Of course, many forms of aid will be needed: both public 
and private on a bilateral and multilateral basis. For this 
assistance to be most effective it must be related to the basic 
problems and changing needs of the African countries them- 
selves. 

Fifth: As the final element of this program, I propose an 
all-out United Nations effort to help African countries launch 
such educational activities as they may wish to undertake. 

It is not enough that loud speakers in the public square 
exhort people to freedom. It is also essential that the people 
should be furnished with the mental tools to preserve and 
develop their freedom. 

The United States is ready to contribute to an expanded 
program of educational assistance to Africa by the family of 
United Nations organizations, carried out as the Secretary 
General may deem appropriate, and according to the requests 
of the African nations themselves. 

One of the first purposes of this assistance, after consultation 
with and approval by the governments involved, might be to 
establish, staff and maintain—until these governments or 
private agencies could take over—lInstitutes for Health Educa- 
tion, for Vocational Training, for Public Administration and 
statistics, and perhaps other purposes. 

Each institute would be appropriately located and specifi- 
cally dedicated to training the young men and women of that 
vast region, who are now called upon to assume the incredibly 
complex and important responsibilities inherent in an explo- 
sive emergence into nationhood. 

If the African States should wish to send large numbers 
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of their citizens for training abroad under this program, my 
country would be glad to set up a special commission to 
cooperate with the United Nations in arranging to accommo- 
date many more of these students in our institutions of 
learning. 

These then are the five ingredients of the Program I 
propose for Africa: 

Non-interference in the African countries’ internal affairs; 

Help in assuring their security without wasteful and dan- 
gerous competition in armaments; 

Emergency aid to the Congo; 

International assistance in shaping long-term African de- 
velopment programs; 

United Nations aid for education. 


Ii. 

Such a program could go far to assure the African countries 
the clear chance at the freedom, domestic tranquility and 
progress they deserve. 

The changes which are occurring in Africa are also evident 
elsewhere. Indeed, Africa is but one part of the new world 
of change and progress which is emerging in all the developing 
areas. 

We must carry forward and intensify our programs of assist- 
ance for the economic and social development in freedom of 
other areas, particularly in Latin America, Asia, and the 
Middle East. 

Beyond this, we must never forget that there are hundreds 
of millions of people, particularly in the less developed parts 
of the world, suffering from hunger and malnutrition, even 
though a number of countries, my own included, are producing 
food in surplus. This paradox should not continue. 

The United States is already carrying out substantial pro- 
grams to make its surpluses available to countries of greatest 
need. My country is also ready to join with other members of 
the United Nations in devising a workable scheme to provide 
food to member states through the United Nations system, 
relying on the advice and assistance of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. 

I hope this Assembly will seriously consider a specific 
program for carrying forward the promising Food for Peace 
Program. 

IV. 


In the developing areas, we must seek to promote peaceful 
change, as well as to assist economic and social progress. To 
do this—to assist peaceful change—the international com- 
munity must be able to manifest its presence in emergencies 
through United Nations observers or forces. 

I should like to see member countries take positive action 
on the suggestions in the Secretary General's report looking 
to the creation of a qualified staff within the Secretariat to 
assist him in meeting future needs for United Nations forces. 

To regularize the United Nations emergency force potential, 
I proposed in 1958 creation of stand-by arrangements for 
United Nations forces. Some progress has been made since 
then. Much remains to be done. 

The Secretary General has now suggested that members 
should maintain a readiness to meet possible future requests 
from the United Nations for contributions to such forces. All 
countries represented here should respond to this need, by ear- 
marking national contingents which could take part in United 
Nations forces in case of need. 

The time to do it is now—at this Assembly. 

I assure countries which now receive assistance from the 
United States that we favor use of that assistance to help 
them maintain such contingents in the state of readiness sug- 
gested by the Secretary General. To assist the Secretary Gen- 
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eral's efforts, the United States is prepared to earmark sub- 
stantial air and sea transport facilities on a stand-by basis, to 
help move contingents requested by the United Nations in 
any future emergency. 

Over the long run, further progress toward increasing the 
United Nations’ ability to respond to future needs is surely 
possible. The prospects for such progress, however, will remain 
just that—prospects—unless we move now to exploit the 
immediate possibilities for practical action suggested by the 
Secretary General. 

V. 


Another problem confronting us involves outer space. 

The emergency of this new world poses a vital issue: Will 
outer space be preserved for peacefui use and developed for 
the benefit of all mankind? Or will it become another focus 
for the arms race—and thus an area of dangerous and sterile 
competition? 

The choice is urgent. It is ours to make. 

The nations of the world have recently united in declaring 
the continent of Antarctica “off limits” to the military prepara- 
tions. We could extend this principle to an even more im- 
portant sphere. National vested interests have not yet been 
developed in space or in celestial bodies. Barriers to agreement 
are now lower than they will ever be again. 

The opportunity may be fleeting. Before many years have 
passed, the point of no return may be behind us. 

Let us remind ourselves that we had a chance in 1946 to 
ensure that atomic energy be devoted exclusively to peaceful 
purposes. That chance was missed when the Sovier Union 
turned down the comprehensive plan submitted by the United 
States for placing atomic energy under international control. 

We must not lose the chance we still have to control the 
future of outer space. 

I propose that: 

1. We agree that celestial bodies are not subject to national 
appropriation by any claims of sovereignty. 

2. We agree that the nations of the world shall not engage 
in warlike activities on these bodies. 

3. We agree, subject to appropriate verification, that no 
nation will put into orbit or station in outer space weapons 
of mass destruction. All launchings of space craft should be 
verified in advance by the United Nations. 

4. We press forward with a program of international co- 
operation for constructive peaceful uses of outer space under 
the United Nations. Better weather forecasting, improved 
world-wide communications, and more effective exploration 
not only of outer space but of our own earth—these are but 
a few of the benefits of such cooperation. 

Agreement on these proposals would enable future genera- 
tions to find peaceful and scientific progress, not another fear- 
ful dimension to the arms race, as they explore the universe. 

VI. 

But armaments must also be controlled here on earth, if 
civilization is to be assured of survival. These efforts must 
extend both to conventional and non-conventional arma- 
ments. 

My country has made specific proposals to this end during 
the past year. New United States proposals were put forward 
on June 27, with the hope that they could serve as the basis 
for negotiations to achieve general disarmament. The United 
States still supports these proposals. 

The communist nations’ walk-out at Geneva, when they 
learned that we were about to submit these proposals, brought 
negotiations to an abrupt halt. Their unexplained action does 
not, however, reduce the urgent need for arms control. 

My country believes that negotiations can—and should— 
soon be resumed. 
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Our aim is to reach agreement on all the various measures 
that will bring general and complete disarmament. Any honest 
appraisal, however, must recognize that this is an immense 
task. It will take time. 

We should not have to wait until we have agreed on all 
the detailed measures to reach this goal before we begin to 
move toward disarmament. Specific and promising steps to 
this end were suggested in our June 27 proposals. 

If negotiations can be resumed, it may be possible to deal 
particularly with two pressing dangers—that of war by mis- 
calculation and that of mounting nuclear weapons stockpiles. 

The advent of missiles, with ever shorter reaction times, 
makes measures to curtail the danger of war by miscalculation 
increasingly necessary. States must be able quickly to assure 
each cther that they are not preparing aggressive moves— 
particularly in international crises, when each side takes steps 
to improve its own defenses which might be misinterpreted 
by the other. Such misinterpretat.on in the absence of machin- 
ery to verify that neither was preparing to attack the other, 
could lead to a war which no one had intended. 

Today the danger of war by miscalculation could be reduced, 
in times of crisis, by the intervention, when requested by 
any nation seeking to prove its own peaceful intention, of an 
appropriate United Nations surveillance body. The question 
of methods can be left to the experts. 

Thus the vital issue is not a matter of technical feasibility 
but the political willingness of individual countries to submit 
to inspection. The United States has taken the lead in this 
field. 

Today, I solemnly declare, on behalf of the United States, 
that we are prepared to submit to any international inspection, 
provided only that it is effective and truly reciprocal. This 
step we will take willingly as an earnest of our determination 
to uphold the preamble of the United Nations Charter—“to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
ey 

The United States wants the Soviet Union and all the 
nations of the world to know enough about United States 
defense preparations to be assured that United States forces 
exist only for deterrence and defense—not for surprise attack. 
I hope the Soviet Union will similarly wish to assure the 
United States and other nations of the nonaggressive char- 
acter of its security preparations. 

There is a more basic point: In an age of rapidly developing 
technology, secrecy is not only an anachronism—it is down- 
right dangerous. To seek to maintain a society in which a 
military move can be taken in complete secrecy, while pro- 
fessing a desire to reduce the risk of war through arms control, 
is a contradiction. 

A second danger which ought to be dealt with in early 
negotiations is posed by the growth and prospective spread 
of nuclear weapons stockpiles. 

To reverse this trend, I propose that the nations producing 
nuclear weapons immediately convene experts to design a 
system for terminating, under verification procedures, all 
production of fissionable materials for weapons purposes. 

That termination would take effect as soon as the agreed 
inspection system has been installed and is operating effec- 
tively, while progress in other disarmament fields is also being 
sought. 

The United States is prepared, in the event of a termina- 
tion of production, to join the USSR in transferring substantial 
quantities of fissionable materials to international stock- 
piles. The United Nations Disarmament Commission has 
already heard the proposal of Ambassador Lodge, to set aside 
not pounds, as was proposed by the United States in 1954, 


but tons of fissionable materials for peaceful purposes. Addi- 
tional transfers would be made as progress in other aspects 
of disarmament is accomplished. 

If the USSR will agree to a cessation of production of fis- 
sionable materials for weapons purposes, some production 
facilities could be closed without delay. The United States 
would be willing to match the USSR in shutting down major 
plants producing fissionable materials, one by one, under 
international inspection and verification. 

The proposed working group of experts could also consider 
how to verify the complete elimination of nuclear weapons, 
which is part of the third stage of our pruposed disarmament 
program. There is as yet no known means of demogstrably 
accomplishing this; we would hope that the experts could 
develop a system. 

United States officials are willing to meet immediately with 
representatives of other countries for a preliminary exchange 
of views on these proposals. 

Some who have followed closely the many fruitless disarma- 
ment talks since the war tend to become cynical—to assume 
that the task is hopeless. This is not the position of the United 
States. 

Men everywhere want to disarm. They want their wealth 
and labor to be spent not for war, but for food, for clothing, 
for shelter, for medicines, for schools. 

Time and time again, the American people have voiced 
this yearning—to join with men of good will everywhere in 
building a better world. We always stand ready to consider 
any feasible proposal to this end. We ask only this—that 
such a program not give military advantage to any nation and 
that it permit men to inspect the disarmament of other nations. 

A disarmament program which was not inspected and guat- 
anteed would increase, not reduce, the risk of war. 

The international control of atomic energy and general 
and complete disarmament can no more be accomplished by 
rhetoric than can the economic development of newly inde- 
pendent countries. Both of these immense tasks facing man- 
kind call for serious, painstaking, costly, laborious and non- 
propaganda approaches. 


VIL. 

I have specifically avoided in this address mention of several 
immediate problems that are troubling the United States and 
other nations. My failure to do so does not mean in any sense 
that they are not of great concern both to the United States 
and to the entire international community. 

For example, accumulating evidence of threatening en- 
croachments to the freedom of the people of West Berlin 
continues to disturb us deeply. 

Though of special concern to the United States, the shooting 
down of an American aircraft last July first over international 
waters, the apparent killing of four of its crew members and 
the imprisonment of two others on trumped-up spy charges is 
a shocking affront to the right of all nations to peaceful passage 
on and over the high seas. By its veto in the Security Council 
the Soviet Union prevented a full investigation of the facts 
of the case. These facts still demand to be heard as a proper 
matter for the consideration of an impartial tribunal. 

The particular problems I have just mentioned are not 
merely isolated instances of disagreements among a few 
nations. They are central to the issue of peace itself, and illus- 
trative of the continuous and interdependent nature of our 
respective national concerns. They must be confronted with 
the earnestness and seriousness which their settlement demands. 


Vill. 


The basic fact today of all change in the domain of inter- 
national affairs is the need to forge the bonds and build the 





structure of a true world community. 

The United Nations is available to mankind to help it 
create just such a community. It has accomplished what no 
nation singly, or any limited group of nations, could have 
accomplished. It has become the forum of all peoples, and 
the structure about which they can center their joint en- 
deavors to create « better future for our world. 

We must guard jealously against those who in alternating 
moods look upon the United Nations as an instrument for 
use or abuse. The United Nations was not conceived as an 
Olympian organ to amplify the propaganda tunes of indi- 
vidual nations. 

The generating force behind a successful United Nations 
must be the noble idea that a true international community 
can build a peace with justice if only people will work together 
patiently in an atmosphere of open trust. 

In urging progress toward a world community, I cite the 
American concept of the destiny of a progressive society. 
Here in what was once a wilderness we have generated a 
society and a civilization drawn from many sources. Yet out 
of this mixture of many peoples and faiths we have developed 
unity in freedom—a unity designed to protect the rights of 
each individual while enhancing the freedom and well-being 
of all. 

This concept of unity in freedom, drawn from the diversity 
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of many racial strains and cultures, we would see made a reality 
for all mankind. Opposed to the idea of two hostile, em- 
bittered worlds in perpetual conflict, we envisage a single 
world community, as yet unrealized but advancing steadily 
toward fulfillment through our plans, our efforts, and our col- 
lective acts. 

Thus we see as our goal, not a super-state above nations, 
but a world community embracing them all, rooted in law 
and justice and enhancing the potentialities and common 
purposes of all peoples. 

As we enter the decade of the 1960's, let us launch a 
renewed effort to strengthen this international community; to 
forge new bonds between its members in undertaking new 
ventures on behalf of all mankind. 

As we take up this task, let us not delude ourselves that 
the absence of war alone is a sufficient basis for a peaceful 
world. I repeat, we must also build a world of justice under 
law, and we must overcome poverty, illiteracy, and disease. 

We of the United States will join with you in making a 
mounting effort to build the structure of true peace—a peace 
in which all peoples may progress constantly to higher levels 
of human achievement. The means are at hand. We have but 
to use them with a wisdom and energy worthy of our cause. 

I commend this great task to your hearts, and minds, and 
willing hands, Let us go forward together, leaving none behind. 


A Substantial Discontent 


PERFECTION IS NO MAN’S LOT 
By ROBERT F. GOHEEN, President, Princeton University 


Delivered at the Opening Exercises for Princeton University’s 214th year, Princeton, New Jersey, September 18, 1960 


ENTLEMEN of the Freshman Class, this service of 

worship is traditional for the beginning of the aca- 

demic year at Princeton. It affirms the unity of the 
University and the high aspiration of mind and spirit which 
constitute its essential life and endeavor down through the 
years. 

The custom of having the President speak at these Exercises 
calls to mind the story of the college president who, in a 
conversation with a young alumnus, said: “By the way, did 
you ever hear me preach?” “Frankly, sir,” the young man 
replied unflinchingly (and borrowing from Charles Lamb), 
“I never heard you do anything else.” 

I shall continue to try to avoid that reputation, but I am 
especially glad to have the opportunity to talk seriously to 
you as you begin your university careers. 

Probably most of you feel a due sense of satisfaction at 
having arrived at the status of college men, and probably, 
for most of you, mixed in with this there is some uncertainty 
and apprehension about this new phase of life you are enter- 
ing. Not for a moment would I wish to darken the image of 
things which may unfold for you on this campus. But what 
I want to talk to you about is not the satisfactions you may 
encounter burt the need for discontent—substantial discontent 
on the part of all of us, and particularly on your part as men 
of an oncoming generation. 

Now, the discontent of which I would speak is not a 
petulant or a narrow state of mind, a negative approach. 
Rather, it is the opposite of indifference, glibness, and ex- 
cessive self-esteem. These contagions are already loose in all 
too great profusion in our country today. The nation’s educa- 
tional institutions, including Princeton, have their share. But 
the facts of our world should make very clear that this is no 


time for them: that it is time we cut through them to the 
most alert awareness and acceptance of responsibility which 
it is our Capacity to cultivate and exercise. 

Neither does the spirit of discontent of which I am talking 
have anything to do with rebellion for rebellion’s sake. It is 
not the spirit that sends the small boy out to the back yard 
to eat worms, or the adolescent stomping out of the house 
because he can’t have the family car. And certainly it is not 
the attitude that expects education to be a painless process 
and life a series of handouts, and then complains when they 
are not. 

No, my concern is a larger one and has to do with something 
more positive—the recognition and rejection of that which 
is unworthy of us. This true and more mature discontent, this 
thoughtful indignation, is the spirit that pierces self-deception, 
that is not satisfied with things as they are, that seeks always 
to render them better—or, at the least, better understood. It 
accepts the necessity of sacrifice and hard work this side of 
Eden, and it is closely related to the spirit of freedom under 
whose institutions the readiness to question, to inquire, to 
explore change, and to seek a better way can flourish. As 
such, the true spirit of discontent is one of the strongest and 
most creative forces working for civilization, for human 
dignity. 

Historically, literary satire has been one of the great instru- 
ments of a substantial discontent, and it may be a mark of our 
too general complacency that we have so few true satirists 
today. But Mort Sahl, that brash and brusque deflator of 
egos and posturings, will illustrate my point. “If I criticize 
somebody,” he has said, “it is only because I have higher hopes 
for the world, something good to replace the bad.” And so it 
was with Aristophanes, Juvenal, and the later great satirists of 
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18th century England and France. They were not simply 
exposing and dissecting in order to destroy; it was because 
they had a larger and better vision of the way men might be 
and might order their affairs that they felt indignity in much 
that they saw around them. 

To be sure, the spirit of discontent, its manifestations in 
free debate and vigorous criticism, may sometimes be annoy- 
ing and make us uncomfortable. I can testify that in some of 
The Daily Princetonian editorials of recent years it has quite 
spoiled my morning coffee. But in the long run it is con- 
structive, not destructive, even there where its edge generally 
tends to be blunt—not yet very finely honed. 

You will recognize, then, that in commending to you the 
spirit of discontent I am really putting a case for the capability 
of the human mind—too seldom exercised—to see clearly, to 
judge objectively, and to seek a possible better instead of 
being content with the actual worse. Without this motive 
force primitive man would never have substituted the wheel 
for the sled, Greeks would not have evolved democratic 
processes of government, Romans of the empire would not 
have troubled to develop an impartial system of law, English- 
men would not have struggled through to achieve freedom of 
speech and limitations on the powers of government, art would 
have languished and science been unknown. Each would have 
accepted what he knew at hand, what was passed down to him, 
and very likely we would all be resting still in a slough of 
primordial contentment. 

Perhaps this backward prospect is too remote and fantastic 
for credence. But if we turn and think seriously about the 
present condition of our world, then it seems to me that the 
need for and challenge to creative discontent are almost every- 
where apparent. This is no time to be “just biding our time.” 
Mr. E. B. White, that acute observer and master of clear, 
lively English, put it effectively in a New Yorker article not 
long ago: 

“The West's only roof these days is the wild sky, with its 
flights, its over flights, and the boom of broken barriers. 
Our scientists long ago broke all known boundaries, yet 
the rest of us work sedulously to maintain them, in our 
pursuits, in our prayers, in our minds, and in our con- 
stitutions. We dwell in a house one wall of which has 
been removed, all the while pretending that we are still 
protected against the wind and the rain. 

“Most people think of peace as a state of Nothing 
Bad Happening, or Nothing Much Happening. Yet if 
peace is to overtake us and make us the gift of serenity 
and well-being, it will have to be the state of Something 
Good Happening . .. Nor until free men get up in the 
morning with the feeling that they, too, are on the 
march will the danger to Western society begin to 
subside.” 

As is his habit, Mr. White is quite right. While we yearn to 
be untroubled in our open-sided house, much of the rest of 
the world is experiencing turmoil and the force of great 
revolutionary pressures. And all around the globe Communist 
spokesmen are tirelessly working to convince millions that 
they can lead humanity to a better day. What these spokesmen 
have to offer is no pretty prospect for anyone who values his 
individuality and that of others, or believes it important 
that the spirit of freedom should flourish. They, however, are 
sure that they know where they are going, and against what 
obstacles. And this, I fear, we in the democracies have too 
often forgotten, or just plain let slip. We ought to know. And, 
in knowing, we ought to recognize that the truly fatal ad- 
versary is less likely to be Russia than our own shortcomings 
— if we fail to be dissatisfied with them; if we avoid all the 
risk-taking and the hard work of intelligence required to make 
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real our better aspirations; if we just can’t be bothered to 
reach beyond the passion for material comfort and security 
and strive for things that are worthy of us, and can make us 
worthy. 

We have in America, I am sure, the intelligence and the 
idealism to avoid these pitfalls and do better than commonly 
we manage to do. But too often we seen to be ashamed to 
be caught using our minds, timid about thinking otherwise, 
hesitant to challenge accepted ideas. For all too many of us, 
it just isn’t the thing to appear to be different, to think inde- 
pendently, to question the status quo. 

Yet happily this is far from being the full account. Many 
Americans are deeply concerned with more basic things, and 
in them you will find the searching discontent which demands 
of us better, more thoughtful, and more vital responses. Daily 
and in thousands of ways—in the home, on the job, in their 
work for their communities, and for the nation, both here 
and abroad—these men and women give expression to the 
real moral and spiritual strength of our country, the progres- 
sive nature of our heritage. 

My hope is that you may come to be among this latter 
number. It seems to me urgent that you should. For American 
peace and prosperity are no longer isolatable from the rest 
of the world. And if we are to advance our potentially dynamic 
ideals of freedom for the individual, the worth of the person, 
and equal justice under the law—then we shall have to make 
contest for them in an intelligent and determined way through 
almost every act and fact of our lives, both here in this 
country and around the globe. 

“Yes, Mr. President,” some of you may reply, “I agree that 
our society and our attitudes need shaking up in many quarters, 
that we need thoughtful and fearless critics, and that these 
are times to try the souls of editorial writers and college 
presidents. But we are only freshmen, just beginning our 
university work. You don’t want us expressing discontent 
right and left as though we had all the answers, when we are 
not even sure where we are going or what we are about.” I 
don’t, and i ¢:>ecially hope you won't act as though you had all 
the answers. You haven't. No one has. But I do ask you to be 
dissatisfied with the troubled state of the world, with the 
extent of our national complacency, with any performance 
that is less than the best, and with the state of your own 
present accomplishments—looking to better and more fruitful 
accomplishment in the future. Some of you who least expect 
it may within twenty years be involved in decisions that will 
affect the lives of thousands. There may be less reason for 
dissatisfaction then, if you are dissatisfied in these ways now. 


To be more specific, | hope that you will be discontented 
with your fund of knowledge and your intellectual develop- 
ment so far in life, and that this will be a disconterit that 
never leaves you however far you progress. You have a lot to 
learn, and there will always be more. You cannot master all 
the science and engineering, all the history, all the literature 
and philosophy, all the economic and political theory that has 
a relevance to your life and awaits your exploration. But 
you can go deeply into some areas and learn there to think 
precisely, systematically, and for yourself. You can build up 
a general awareness in other areas. You can add, the while, a 
humility about your ignorance and a determination to reduce 
it. 

Secondly, I urge you to turn a critical eye on the present 
state of our national response to pressing problems both at 
home and abroad. As a nation we have come a long way in 
a relatively short time and accomplished much that is fine, evea 
noble, but there is much more that is less than our best. 


Consider the slowness of our progress for almost a century 
toward the elimination of racial inequality, and our down- 
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right failure in the past few decades to give education the 
support it needs at ali levels. This, while we have been en- 
joying a prosperity almost beyond the reach of the imagination 
for millions and millions of people in other quarters of the 
world. Looking outward, consider how adversely telling with 
many of these millions are the notions of white supremacy 
that are still so widespread and deep-seated among us. And 
see how prone we are to feel that our way of doing things is 
the only right way. Should we not recognize not only that 
other nations may wish to, but that they should, develop 
their own patterns of government, of education, and social 
organization? Is it not true that the important thing is not 
that they adopt our ways and follow docilely in our lead but 
that they come to achieve, with such help as we can render, 
institutions and conditions of their own making under which 
their peoples too can know, and share with us, ideals of 
responsible self-government, individual freedom, and a law 
that is equal for all? 

There are many divérsities, many complexities, many un- 
knowns within this massive problem of the underdeveloped 
and aspiring nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Again, there are no simple answers. Perhaps the recent events 
in Cuba, not to mention the Congo, have cracked sufficiently 
wide open our too long held national sense of complacency 
and superiority toward these countries of which I have been 
speaking. The events there tell us plainly that we have ample 
cause to wake up, to look outward, to raise our sights; ample 
cause for discontent with misinformation, gilded half-truths, 
any parochial kind of Americanism. There are other no less 
volcanic centers of brewing turbulence. We may be sure that 
they will not go away by our ignoring them or wishfully 
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hoping that the status quo will hold forever. 

Finally I would say a word about your lives and attitudes on 
this campus. You will meet here a steady, deep-searching 
devotion to the quest for truth, many stimuli to independence 
of mind and self-disciplining responsibility, strong incentives 
to mature as whole men as well as in the powers of thought, 
an active spirit of fair play and a sincerely respected honor 
system. In short, expectations of fine achievement, both intel- 
lectual and moral, vitally pervade this university. They are 
the essential stuff of Princeton’s traditions and are at the 
heart of our feeling of obligation to the nation and the world. 
All these things I hope you will take to yourselves as a per- 
sonal possession, and I hope they will stir you with discontent 
for whatever does not measure up to, or contribute toward, 
them. 


You will also encounter here, I am sorry to say—as on 
every campus—attitudes of indifference and narrowness, of 
casualness and snobbery, in individuals who lack the maturity 
to wear easily the garments of magnanimity. Your discontent 
will be such, I hope, as to recognize and reject such indignities. 
If it is, you will have the respect of this faculty and win most 
solidly that of your peers. 


Through your studies, your activities, and your friendships 
your insight will deepen and your range of understanding 
grow. As this happens, you will see that perfection is no 
man’s lot, nor yet that of any human institution. But it is in 
our power to reach toward the true rather than the false, the 
beautiful rather than the ugly, the better rather than the 
worse. This is a choice implicit in discontent. May yours ever 
point you in this way. 


PROPOSED CHANGE OF SECRETARY GENERAL 
By NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV, Premier of U.S.S.R. 
Part IV of Two-Hour Address 
Delivered at the Fifteenth General Assembly of the United Nations, United Nations, New York, September 23, 1960 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet Government are unfailingly striv- 
ing for the principles of peaceful co-existence to be 

firmly established in relations between states, for these prin- 
ciples to become the cardinal law of life everywhere in present- 
day society. Underlying these principles is not some “gimmick” 
invented by the Communists but simple things dictated by 
life itself, namely that relations between all states should 
develop in a peaceful way, without resort to force, without 
wars, without interference in the internal affairs of one 
another. 

I will not disclose a secret by saying that we entertain no 
liking for capitalism. But we do not want to foist our system 
upon other countries. So let those, who determine the policy 
of states whose social system differs from ours, also abandon 
their fruitless and dangerous attempts to dictate their will. 
It is high time for them too to admit that the choice of a way 
of life is the internal concern of every people. Let us build up 
our relations taking into consideration the actual facts of 
reality. This will mean peaceful co-existence. 

One cannot disregard the fact that a force, much greater 
than a wish, a will or the decisions of any Government, is 
acting in favor of the policy of peaceful co-existence. This 
force is the desire which is natural and common for humanity, 
to avert the calamities of war in which all the unprecedented 


means of mass extermination, accumulated in the course of 
recent years, would be used. 

Ir stands to reason that acceptance of the principles of 
peaceful co-existence does not mean that it is mecessary to 
begin building up relations between states on a completely 
new basis. In fact, peaceful co-existence is already a reality 
and has found international recognition. The proof of this is 
that the General Assembly has twice in the recent time adopted 
resolutions reaffirming the need for peaceful co-existence. 
Whether they want it or not, but even those states whose 
governments still do not want to voice their approval of the 
ideas of peaceful co-existence, are forced to practice them in 
many respects. 

In fact, the question now is how to make peaceful co-exist- 
ence secure, how to prevent departures from it which now 
and then give rise to dangerous international conflicts. In 
other words, as I have already said once, the choice we have 
is not great: it is either peaceful co-existence which would 
promote the best human ideals or else co-existence “at dagger's 
point.” 

If one is to speak about the actual shape of peaceful co-exist- 
ence one might point to the relations maintained by the social- 
ist countries with the new states of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America which have set themselves free from the oppression 
of colonialism and embarked upon the path of independent 
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policy. Typical of such reiations are friendship, great mutual 
sympathy and respect, economic and technical assistance to 
less developed countries without any political or military 
strings attached. The relations of the countries of the socialist 
camp with neutral capitalist states such as, for instance, 
Finland, Austria, Afghanistan, Sweden and others can also be 
cited as another good example. 

I think the ideas of peaceful co-existence may triumph even 
in those countries whose governments have not yet abandoned 
either hostile acts against the socialist states or rude pressure 
on non-committed states which pursue an independent policy. 
In these countries too the realization is growing of the danger 
of the “cold war” policy and the folly of balancing on the 
brink of the precipice. 

When I was last in the United States I met statesmen, 
businessmen, workers and farmers, scientists and trade union 
leaders. These meetings had for me, and also, I think, for the 
people I met, great importance. My conviction has grown that 
the American people do not want war, that in the highest 
strata of the American society there are people deeply under- 
standing the necessity to live in peace and rule out war from 
the life of mankind, people who are able to go against deeply 
rooted prejudices. 

I left the United States with the thought that there exist 
practical possibilities to remove from the relations between 
our states the gloomy shadows of suspicion, fear and distrust, 
that the Soviet Union and the United States could go hand 
in hand in the name of consolidating peace and establishing 
effective international co-operation of all states. I must say 
that this conviction was not shaken despite all that took place 
between the United States and the Soviet Union in the recent 
months. In our time it would be sheer nonsense if the two 
most powerful nations could not come to terms between them- 
selves. This should be done at least in virtue of the great 
importance of the relations between the U.SS.R. and the 
U.S.A. for the destinies of the world. The Soviet Government 
is ready to go on doing its best to improve relations between 
our country and the United States of America. 

The policy of peaceful co-existence presupposes willingness 
to solve all outstanding issues without resort to force by 
means of negotiations and reasonable concessions. Everyone 
knows that during the years of the “cold war” such questions 
in the main did not find their solution, which in turn led to 
the creation of dangerous seedbeds of tension in Europe, Asia 
and in other parts of the world as well. 

The international knots which are the heritage of the second 
World War are still untangled. First and foremost among 
them stands the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany 
and the solution on this basis of the crucial question of 
West Berlin. If a peace treaty with Germany has not so far 
been concluded, this is completely on the conscience of the 
Governments of the Western powers which, to speak without 
beating about the bush, have been sabotaging this problem in 
the course of many years. These Governments have got into the 
habit of outright rejection of all the Soviet Union's proposals 
on a German peace treaty while at the same time they them- 
selves over the fifteen years that have elapsed since the war did 
not find a suitable occasion to come forward with their own 
proposals in this respect. 

As a result of this the situation in Europe remains unstable, 
fraught with the danger of acute conflicts. The absence of a 
peace treaty can gladden most of all the revanchist and 
militarist forces in West Germany. They are taking advantage 
of this so that step by step to move forward toward the 
realization of their purposes which are dangerous for the cause 
of peace. At the time of the war in Korea, when the relations 
between the great powers were aggravated, they came forward 
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with the question of creating the Bundeswehr and succeeded in 
this. Today we are the witnesses of the stirring up of the West 
German ruling circles who hope that the present tense moment 
will allow them to pocket nuclear and rocket weapons. 

Despite the fact that the scheduled summit conference which 
was to have considered among others the question of a peace 
treaty with Germany was disrupted, we believe that there exist 
objective conditions for an agreed solution of questions left 
open after the last war. As we have already stated, the Soviet 
Government is prepared to wait a while with the solution of 
the question of a German peace treaty to try to achieve 
agreement on this treaty at the summit conference which the 
Soviet Union has proposed be held in a few months’ time. 
We would like to hope that the Soviet Union's efforts in this 
direction will be supported also by the Governments of the 
United States of America, Great Britain and France. 

The Soviet Union believes that the solution of the Korean 
question is most essential for the consolidation of peace in 
the Far East and in the whole world. 

Only madmen can contemplate solving the Korean question 
through the use of armed force. 

The sole correct proposal to leave the solution of the ques- 
tion of the peaceful reunification of Korea to the Koreans 
themselves without any interference from outside finds ever- 
growing recognition. The necessary condition for this is the 
immediate and complete withdrawal of all American troops 
from South Korea whose presence poisons the atmosphere not 
only in. Korea, but in the whole of the Far East and made 
possible such shameful facts as the falsification of elections in 
South Korea. 

The proposal of the Government of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic about a confederation of North and 
South Korea is as reasonable as the proposal of the Govern- 
ment of the German Democratic Republic on setting up a 
confederation between the two German states. This is the 
only way to a good start for the peaceful reunification of these 
states. 

During the recent years at sharp turns of international life 
the peaceful states were compelled more than once to come 
forward in defense of the just cause and to take effective 
measures to direct developments into a peaceful channel. The 
United Nations helped to rebuff the aggressors who made 
attempts at the freedom and rights of Egypt, it helped to 
call to order the interventionists in Lebanon and Jordan. We 
would like to hope that the United Nations will successfully 
accomplish the responsible tasks dictated by the world situation 
which is still disturbing. 

The experience of the work of the United Nations has 
demonstrated that this body is useful and necessary because 
in it are represented all states which are called upon to resolve 
the pressing issues of international relationships by negotia- 
tions so as not to bring them to such a state when conflicts 
and wars might break out. This is a positive aspect in the 
work of the United Nations. This, indeed, constitutes the 
main objective of the creation of the United Nations. 

In the course of the United Nations activities, however, 
some of its negative aspects also came to light. These negative 
aspects found their expression in the fact that so far certain 
countries succeed in imposing their will and their policy in 
the solution of specific matters in the United Nations to the 
detriment of other states. This does not further the basic goal 
of this Organization, does not promote the adoption of such 
decisions as would reflect the interests of all the countries 
making up the United Nations. 

The executive machinery of the Organization is also con- 
stituted partially. It cften approaches the solution of questions 
from the standpoint of a certain group of countries. This is 
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particularly true of the activities of the United Nations Secre- 
tary General. As a rule the Western countries that make up 
the military blocs of the Western powers exploit this post 
in their interests by nominating for the post of United Nations 
Secretary General a candidature that is acceptable for them- 
selves. The result is that in many cases the practical routine 
work of the United Nations and of its Secretariat is in effect 
carried out one-sidedly. The personnel of the Organization 
is picked one-sidedly as well. 

Partiality in the implementation of practical measures on 
the part of the United Nations was particularly manifested in 
the events that flared up in the Congo. Mr. Hammarskjold, 
the Secretary General, in implementing the decisions of the 
Security Council in effect sided with the colonialists and with 
the countries that support the colonialists. This is a very 
dangerous thing. 

We have come to the firm conclusion that the time has come 
to create conditions for a more effective work both of the 
United Nations as a whole and of this organization's executive 
working body. I repeat, the matter concerns primarily the 
Secretary General and his staff. The necessity of certain changes 
and improvements should particularly be borne in mind in 
the light of the immediate future. 

For instance, we are now conducting negotiations on dis- 
armament. For the time being the United States and its allies 
are doing their utmost to resist general and complete dis- 
armament, and are seeking all sorts of pettifogging pretexts to 
thwart or at least to stave off indefinitely the solution of the 
disarmament question. But we believe that common sense will 
prevail and sooner or later all states will influence those who 
resist a reasonable solution of the disarmament problem. 
Therefore the United Nations machinery should already now 
be adapted to the conditions that will come into being in the 
course of the implementation of a disarmament decision. 

An identical point of view has materialized in our proposals 
as well as in those of the countries making up the NATO 
military alignment regarding the necessity to follow up agree- 
ment on disarmament with the creation of armed forces of 
all countries under international control to be used by the 
United Nations as decided by the Security Council. 

The Soviet Government believes that if the question of 
utilizing these international armed forces is approached cor- 
rectly they really can be useful. But the experience of the 
Congo puts us on our guard. This experience indicates that 
the United Nations forces are being used precisely in the 
way against which we warned and which we resolutely oppose. 
The Secretary General, Mr. Hammarskjold, has taker the 
stand of merely formal condemnation of the colonialists. In 
actual practice, however, he is pursuing the line of the colonial- 
ists, is opposing the legitimate Government of the Congo and 
the Congolese people, is supporting the renegades who, under 
the guise of fighting for the independence of the Republic 
of the Congo are in fact continuing the policy of the colonial- 
ists and are apparently getting remuneration from them for 
their treachery. 

What is to be done in this case? If this is the way in which 
the international armed forces will in practice be used, that 
is to suppress the liberation movement, then under such 
conditions it will naturally be difficult to reach agreement on 
the creation of international armed forces since there will be 
no guarantees of their not being used for reactionary purposes 
alien to the interests of peace. Provision should be made to 
guard against any state falling into the same predicament in 
which the Republic of the Congo now finds itself. We are 
sure that other states also understand this danger. Such solu- 
tions should therefore be sought as would exclude similar 
occurrences in the future. 
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The Soviet Government has come to a definite conclusion 
on this point and wishes to expound its point of view at the 
United Nations General Assembly. Conditions have obviously 
matured when the post of the Secretary General, who alone 
governs the staff and alone interprets and executes the de- 
cisions of the Security Council and sessions of the United 
Nations General Assembly, should be abolished. It is expedient 
to renounce the system under which all the practical work in 
the period between General Assembly sessions and Security 
Council meetings is determined by the Secretary General alone. 


The executive body of the United Nations should reflect the 
actual situation that obtains in the world today. The United 
Nations includes states parties to the military blocs of the 
Western powers, socialist states and neutralist countries. This 
would therefore be completely justified, and we would be 
guaranteed to a greater extent against the negative develop- 
ments which came to light in the work of the United Nations, 
especially during the recent events in the Congo. 


We consider it reasonable and just for the executive body 
of the United Nations to be constituted not as one person— 
the Secretary General, but as three representatives of the states 
belonging to the three basic above-mentioned groups who 
could be invested with the lofty trust of the United Nations. 
The crux of the matter is not even in the name of this body 
but in that this executive body should represent the states 
parties to the military blocs of the Western powers, the social- 
ist states, and the neutralist states. This composition of the 
United Nations executive body will create conditions for a 
more correct implementation of the decisions taken. 


In brief, we consider it expedient to set up instead of a 
Secretary General who is presently the interpreter and execu- 
tor of the Assembly and Security Council decisions, a collective 
executive body of the United Nations comprising three persons 
each of whom would represent a certain group of states. A 
definite guarantee would thereby be created that the work of 
the United Nations Executive would not be conducted to the 
detriment of any of these groups of states. Then the United 
Nations executive will really be a democratic body, it will 
really safeguard the interests of all United Nations member 
States irrespective of the social and political systems of the 
various states making up the United Nations. This is particu- 
larly necessary at the present time, and the more so will be 
in the future. 


There exist other inconveniences as well which the United 
Nations members are now experiencing. These inconveniences 
are caused by the location of the United Nations organization. 
It would seem that the United States of America, which calls 
itself a free democratic country, should do its utmost to facili- 
tate the work of the United Nations, to create all necessary 
conditions for the representatives of states constituting this 
organization. Practice shows, however, that the United States 
restricts and curtails the rights of the representatives of various 
states. Facts are known, for instance, of the representatives of 
young African and Asian states being subjected to racial dis- 
crimination in the United States and, moreover, to attacks by 
gangsters. 

The representatives of the United States authorities explain 
the various restrictions of the rights of representatives of states 
in the United Nations by the fact that it is allegedly difficult 
for them to insure their security. | wish to emphasize that we 
are of a better opinion of the hospitality of the American 
people than the one that may result from such statements and 
restrictions. But these statements cannot be overlooked and, 
likewise, the inconveniences cannot fail to be taken into 
account which are put in the way of the work of the United 
Nations in these instances. 
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The question arises of whether or not thought should be 
given to the choice of another locale for the United Nations 
Headquarters which would better facilitate the effective work 
of this international organization. Switzerland or Austria might 
well be such a place, for example. I can declare in all respon- 
sibility that jf it should be considered expedient to house the 
United Nations Headquarters in the Soviet Union we guar- 
antee the best possible conditions for its work, complete free- 
dom and security for the representatives of all states irrespec- 
tive of their political or religious convictions, and of the color 
of their skin since in our country the sovereign rights of all 
states, the equality of all nations, big and small, are held in 
high esteem. 

You all know that in the past the Soviet Government sup- 
ported the proposal that the United States of America be 
chosen as the locale of the United Nations. However, latest 
developments show that the United States is evidently irked 
and burdened by this. Then perhaps the release of the United 
States from such a burden should be contemplated. 


Ladies and gentlemen! Addressing the delegates to the 
United National General Assembly with the proposals on these 
essentially imporrtsat questions of our time the Soviet Govern- 
ment would like -o stress their specific, extraordinary sig- 
nificance for the destiny of the world. 

The importance of the disarmament problem requires no 
special proof. This question is of such vital importance that it, 
certainly, has to be discussed at the plenary session of the 
General Assembly. 

The question of the elimination of the colonial regime is 
also so vital that the necessity of its discussion at the plenary 
session of the General Assembly will apparently meet with 
full understanding by all the delegates. 

We believe that especial importance has been acquired by 
the question of the aggressive actions of the United States 
against the Soviet Union which found their expression in the 
dispatch of American planes into Soviet air space. This is a 
fact which by itself goes beyond the limits of the relations 
berween stares admissible in time of peace. But this question 
assumes particular importance also for the reason that the 
President of the United States, Mr. Eisenhower, himself de- 
clared the aggressive flights of the American planes a normal 
business allegedly necessary for the security of the United 
States. At the same time the United States Government 
arbitrarily assumed the right to send such planes in future. 
This is why since the matter concerns the violation of the 
sovereign rights not only of the Soviet Union but of other 
states as well the question of aggressive actions of the United 
States must be dealt with by the United Nations at its plenary 
session. 

The continuation of such actions and especially their inter- 
pretation by the United States President as state policy can 
at any moment plunge mankind into a third world war. 
Therefore, I repeat, it is the opinion of the Soviet Government 
that this question as well as the questions of disarmament and 
the elimination of colonialism must be discussed at the plenary 
session of the United Nations General Assembly and not in 
the committees. 

The matter concerns the representatives of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of states of the world expressing at this session 
of the General Assembly their opinions on the cardinal prob- 
lems which today agitate public opinion and all people on 
earth who are interested in the further development of free- 
dom, democracy and yearn for peace for themselves and their 
children. 

The Soviet Government hopes that the questions submitted 
for consideration at the present United Nations Assembly will 
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meet with support and understanding, since they are moti- 
vated by the sincere desire to secure a better life and tranquility 
on our planet. 

Indeed, man lives and works in order to put to good use all 
his strength, all his faculties and his possibilities. The world 
in our time is diversified but at the same time it is one. We 
live on the same planet and it will depend on us in what way 
we shall arrange affairs on it. 

Man’s mind works wonders today. Tomorrow even more 
boundless prospects will be revealed in the field of science 
and technology. The question is one of the great scientific 
achievements of our age being harnessed to the good of the 
peoples. 

I think you will share my opinion that the attention of 
hundreds of millions of people is focused today on the General 
Assembly hall. What do the peoples of many countries of 
the world expect from us? A just and honest decision on the 
crucial problems of our time. Peoples may be mistaken in 
their choice of governments. One or another historical situa- 
tion may lead to injustice in any country. But, however com- 
plicated the internal relationships in states may be, people 
are apt to hope and believe in the best. People want to live 
and prosper, and the main thing is that they want their chil- 
dren to possess more and live better. 

That is why we all, and I am saying this on behalf of the 
Soviet people, should be inspired with the understanding of 
our high and particular mission. Mankind has advanced so far 
ahead that it cannot tolerate in its life the remnants of the 
grim reactionary past. Mankind has advanced so far ahead that 
it realizes the deep and grave danger of misusing scientific 
discoveries for the sake of the arms race. 

So let us leave to our successors, our children, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren good memories of our time. Let them 
take the men of our time as an example and say: once the 
inhabitants of the earth had complicated, and most difficult 
problems. And they, having come together at the United 
Nations Assembly, resolved them, succeeded in settling them 
in the name of a better future. 

So let us act in such a way as to make the fifteenth session 
of the United Nations General Assembly become an assembly 
not only of hope but of the realization of hopes. 

The Soviet Government is ready to do its utmost so that 
colonial slavery should collapse already today, that already 
today questions of disarmament should find their concrete and 
businesslike solution. 

The Soviet Government is ready to do its utmost to achieve 
already today the prohibition of the nuclear weapons tests so 
that this means of mass extermination be banned and de- 
stroyed. 

It could be said that these are complicated questions, which 
cannot be solved at one go. But these are questions presented 
by life and they are to be settled before it is too late. The 
solution of these questions cannot be evaded. 

Concluding my address I wish to emphasize once again that 
the Soviet Government, guided by the interests of the Soviet 
people, by the interests of the citizens of the free socialist 
state once again is proposing to all: let us talk, argue, but let 
us solve the questions of general and complete disarmament. 
Let us bury colonialism that has been condemned by mankind. 

No further delay is tolerable, no further procrastination can 
be tolerated. The peoples of all states, irrespective of the social 
systems of these states are expecting the United Nations 
General Assembly at last to adopt decisions meeting the 
aspiration of the peoples. 

Thank you. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


UNITED STATES SUPPORT 
By DOUGLAS DILLON, Under Secretary of State of the United States 


Delivered at the Third Meeting of the Committee of Twenty-One, Bogota, Colombia, September 6, 1960 


R. CHAIRMAN, Fellow-Delegates: It is a great 

pleasure to meet with you again in the Committee 

of 21 to consider how we may best intensify our 
efforts to further the lofty objectives of Operation Pan 
America, given to us by the eminent President of Brazil, 
Juscelino Kubitschek. In beginning our deliberations we have 
been inspired by the eloquence of His Excellency, President 
Alberto Lleras Camargo, truly an outstanding man of the 
Americas. To the Government and people of the Republic of 
Colombia I wish to express our gratitude for the warm hos- 
pitaliry we have received here in the gracious and cultured 
city of Bogota. And I should like to say a very special word 
about the role played at the recent Meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters in San Jose where the Delegation of Colombia gave 
forthright leadership to the forces of freedom and democracy 
in our Hemisphere. The remarks at San Jose of His Excel- 
lency, Dr. Julio Cesar Turbay Ayala, will be recalled in years 
to come as one of the most important declarations of our 
time. 

This Third Meeting of the Committee of 21 has before 
it an unprecedented opportunity. By our decisions we can, if 
we will, launch a far-reaching attack on the poverty, ignorance 
and lack of social justice which, even in this 20th Century 
world of miraculous technical progress, still oppress so many 
of our fellow citizens in Latin America. 

There are those in the world today who are trying to take 
advantage of this situation for their own selfish ends. They 
say to the masses come to us, give up your freedom, give up 
your individuality, and we will lead you to material benefits 
that you can get in no other way. We must recognize that 
there is great temptation in this false doctrine. It poses a 
challenge to all we hold dear—to the very dignity of man as 
a free and individual being. We do not fear this challenge. We 
welcome it. 

Our fundamental task here at Bogota is nothing more than 
to outline the route by which the people of the Americas can 
achieve the material progress they desire without any sacrifice 
of fundamental human rights and freedoms. At this meeting 
we can, if we will, give a powerful impetus to constructive 
forces of domestic action and international cooperation work- 
ing hand in hand to promote the common objective of the 
economic and social advancement of our peoples today. 

More than ever before, our governments are aware of the 
acute need to rescue the underprivileged from their life of 
misery—to raise the standards of living of the great masses 
of the people. This is the great imperative of our time. Unless 
we succeed in this task democracy, freedom and _ spiritual 
values that we in the Western Hemisphere hold so dear will 
become the prey of tyrants and demagogues, aided and abetted 
by external forces which seek nothing less than to rule the 
world and to extinguish the light of freedom everywhere. We 
face an hour of danger. To overcome this danger we must 
prove anew the ability of the free governments of the Hemis- 
phere to spread the material benefits of civilization to all of 
their peoples. 

The inspired concept of Operation Pan America has now 
become an irreversible objective of the Americas. I am sure I 
speak for us all when I express our warm appreciation to 
Brazil for having given us this lofty ideal. Operation Pan 


America has helped us all to address ourselves with great vision 
and dedication to the task of speeding up the economic growth 
of the developing nations of Latin America. We have become 
more conscious of the need for increased development capital 
to meet the growing requirements for roads and power, for 
factories and mines, and for all the other productive enter- 
prises essential to healthy and progressive economies. 

The countries of Latin America have recognized that the 
bulk of the development capital required must come from 
domestic savings, both public and private. Many of them have 
taken important, and often courageous, actions to increase the 
rate of savings through effective monetary and fiscal policies 
but the mobilization of domestic capital, essential though it is, 
is only one of the domestic measures which must be taken if 
rates of national economic growth are to be increased. In the 
more highly industrialized countries, where there is relatively 
full employment of resources, the rate of economic growth 
depends primarily upon the rate of savings and investment 
and upon new scientific and technological progress. In the 
developing countries of Latin America, on the other hand, the 
rate of economic growth will be influenced importantly by 
other factors, particularly by the degree to which unemployed 
or underemployed resources can be put into productive use 
and by the extent to which already known technological 
methods can be adopted. 

The greatest economic asset of any country is its people. 
The productivity of a country will vary directly, not only 
with the capability of its management personnel, but also and 
specially with the degree of skills, training and technical 
competence of its working people. Here is an enormous resource 
possessed by all the Latin American countries. To these de- 
velopments much more effort must be devoted in the years 
ahead. To bring these latent but powerful economic forces into 
play requires organization and planning by the developing 
countries themselves, including the preparation of well con- 
ceived projects and programs and the establishment of priori- 
ties in the activities of the government sector. It requires the 
provision of incentives and encouragement to private enter- 
prise, both local and foreign, to develop the vast potential of 
Latin American markets. It requires the modernization of the 
legal and institutional framework, including improvements in 
fiscal practices designed to produce the larger governmental 
revenues required to maintain financial stability in an expand- 
ing economy. It requires national economic policies directed 
to the diversification of production, so that precarious de- 
pendence on one or a few industries or commodities may be 
avoided. While greater domestic savings and greater national 
efforts are indispensable to the further economic development 
of the Latin American countries, it is also true that much more 
must be done to enlarge the flow of development capital to 
Latin America from international sources. 

Last month at San Jose the American Republics joined in 
formally recognizing that both collective and national efforts 
to eradicate under-development have so far been insufficient 
and that it is necessary to intensify Inter-American economic 
cooperation through a substantial increase of available re- 
sources. New sources of international economic development 
capital for Latin America are rapidly coming into existence. 

Within the last two years the American Republics have 
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created a new instrument of Inter-American financial coopera- 
tion, the Inter-American Development Bank. I think we may 
be confident that the Bank will soon become a vigorous and 
operative institution for widening the stream of international 
capital flowing toward Latin America to accelerate economic 
development. It should also become an invaluable source of 
rechnical assistance in the preparation of development plans 
and projects. The comprehensive and objective judgment 
which the Bank, because of its multilateral character, can bring 
to the development problems of Latin America, is of key 
importance. We are indeed fortunate to have in the Governors, 
the Executive Directors, the President and the principal officers 
of the Bank men of outstanding quality, experience and in- 
tegrity. Our governments have also made possible by their 
initiative and support the establishment of the new Inter- 
national Development Association, an affiliate of the World 
Bank, for the purpose of providing additional capital on flex- 
ible terms sujted to the many uses of developing countries of 
the Free World which cannot be satisfied by loans subject to 
normal banking criteria. Similarly, our governments have 
acted to. bring about very substantial increases in the resources 
of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 

I should also mention the formation of the Development 
Assistance Group by 10 important capital lending countries. 
The objective of this group is to mobilize better the resources 
of the industrialized countries for assistance to the less de- 
veloped areas, including the countries of Latin America. 

Finally, in addition to the resources which it has already 
pledged to the institutions which I have just mentioned, the 
United States has acted to increase further the provision of 
assistance for basic economic and industrial development in 
Latin America on terms suited to the need of the developing 
countries. In our endeavor to increase the provision of public 
capital for economic development we must not lose sight of 
the important role of private capital as a source of funds for 
development. Private capital will, of course go only where it 
is welcome and where it has the expectation of fair and 
equitable treatment. Arbitrary and punitive actions against 
foreign private enterprises, such as we have witnessed in one 
American country in recent months, discourage the private 
investment community not only in the country which takes 
such actions but elsewhere as well. It is to be hoped that the 
noticeable decrease in foreign private investment in Latin 
America resulting from the past year’s events in Cuba will be 
of short duration. In the interests of rapid economic develop- 
ment we must all take steps to reassure and encourage private 
investors so that Latin America may benefit from a renewed 
and increased flow of foreign private capital. 

The increased multilateral efforts to provide public capital 
to which I have referred, the continued support from our 
Export-Import Bank, further increases in basic development 
assistance from the United States to Latin America on suitable 
terms, and the continued investment of private capital, should 
serve to swell substantially the flow of development capital 
into Latin America for essential projects such as power, trans- 
port, industry, agriculture and mining, thus strengthening the 
sinews of the Latin American economies and stimulating their 
rate of growth. But we must do still more. 

To our steadily increasing programs of economic develop- 
ment we must add the new and broad dimension of social 
development in a conscious and determined effort to further 
social justice in our Hemisphere. All of you here are aware of 
this pervasive problem. But I think it is obvious, in the light of 
the existing social tensions, that the efforts hitherto under- 
taken have in many cases been inadequate and must be in- 
tensified in order to strike at the root of the problem. We must 
bring fresh hope to the less privileged people who make up 
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such a large proportion of the population in many of the 
countries of Latin America. We must open before them the 
path to a better life of material well-being, equality and dig- 
nity. We must help them to replace a hovel with a home. We 
must help them to acquire ownership of the land and the 
means for its productive use. We must help them to enjoy and 
use the fruits of modern knowledge for themselves, their 
families and their country. It is not enough only to construct 
modern factories, power plants and office Buildings. 

These things are essential to the development process. But 
it often takes many years for their benefits to reach down to 
the ordinary citizen. We must therefore broaden our efforts to 
help all of the people. The task is nothing less than to lift 
whole segments of the population into the Twentieth Century. 
We must do this in order to bring increased opportunity, to 
the man in the street and the man on the farm. In doing so we 
will make it possible for many millions of people to partici- 
pate more fully in the economic life of their countries and to 
make increasing contributions to national economic growth, 
contributions which have often been insignificant in the past. 

The Government of the United States is prepared to devote 
over the years ahead large additional resources to the inaugu- 
ration and carrying forward of a broad new social develop- 
ment program for Latin America, dedicated to supporting the 
self-help efforts of the Governments and peoples of Latin 
America. As a first step, President Eisenhower has recom- 
mended, and our Congress has authorized, the appropriation of 
$500 million for this purpose. The appropriation itself will be 
requested at the next session of our Congress in 1961. As 
progress is made through joint and cooperative efforts in this 
area of social development we would expect to continue our 
support with new and additional funds. 

It is the hope of my Government that here at Bogota we 
will strengthen the process of economic development in Latin 
America by reaching agreement on the major elements of a 
vigorous program of social development, and on the necessary 
instrumentalities to carry it out. Such a program is in our 
view an essential element of Latin American development. 

As you know, my Delegation has transmitted to your 
Governments a draft agreement for the establishment of an 
Inter-American program of social development. This has been 
circulated by the secretariat. The draft agreement envisages, 
first, an over-all attack on social problems through improve- 
ment in the conditions of rural life, through better use of 
agricultural land, through better housing and community 
facilities, and through the modernization and improvement of 
education. The agreement thus embodies the concept so vividly 
expressed by President Eisenhower at Newport last July. “I 
have in mind the opening of new areas of arable land for 
settlement and productive use. I have in mind better land 
utilization, within a system which provides opportunities for 
free, self-reliant men to own land, without violating the rights 
of others. I have in mind housing with emphasis, where ap- 
propriate, on individual ownership of small homes. And I have 
in mind other essential minimums for living in both urban and 
rural environments.” The agreement also envisages increased 
contributions to this effort by Latin American Governments, 
particularly through the modernization of tax systems, more 
effective use of land resources and modernized credit institu- 
tions. 

Secondly, the agreement looks towards the establishment of 
an Inter-American fund for social development to be financed 
by the United States but to be administered primarily by the 
Inter-American Development Bank on flexible terms and in 
accordance with selective criteria established in the light of the 
resources available. It is the view of the United States that this 
fund would be made available for loans which could cover 
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costs in local currency and which could also be repaid in the 
currency of the borrowing country, thus avoiding on haed on 
the balance of international payments. Loan repayments to the 
Bank would be available for relending, thus constituting a 
revolving fund. While this new Inter-American fund would 
not be able to finance massive projects such as large-scale 
housing, it could assist in a wide variety of social projects 
within the areas I have just described. I am sure that all would 
agree that loans from the special funds should only be made in 
association with projects, programs or other measures of self- 
help formulated and adopted by the Latin American coun- 
tries themselves. 

Finally, as one of the ways of strengthening the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, the proposed agree- 
ment would authorize it to carry out annual reviews of the 
progress achieved in the field of economic and social develop- 
ment as a whole, and to outline the areas in which future 
progress should be sought. The United States believes that it is 
of the greatest importance to build up and fortify the economic 
institutions of the OAS and to assure that they discharge ef- 
fectively their vital responsibilities. Thus we can further our 
common goal of providing ever greater strength to the Inter- 
American system. I wish to make it quite clear that this new 
program to help the people of Latin America is designed to be 
in addition to, and not in substitution for, assistance for basic 
economic and industrial development. It is designed to com- 
plemene- efforts for basic economic development by further 
strengthening progress toward social justice for all. As I have 
said, the United Stutes will also make every effort to increase 
its assistance for basic economic and industrial development 
in Latin America. 

We would be glad to hear the views of other delegations on 
the new social development program which we are proposing. 
We earnestly hope that out of our discussions in the next 
several days will come the text of an understanding which we 
can all support. While the proposed agreement on social 
development contains separate sections dealing with the several 
aspects of the program, we believe that it must be viewed as 
an integrated whole. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


I would now like to turn to the work of the Subcommittee 
of Nine and the report which it has prepared for our considera- 
tion. The Subcommittee of Nine, and especially its distin- 
guished chairman, Senor Vicente Sanchez Gavito of Mexico, 
deserve our thanks for a job well done. Our thanks are also due 
to the Government of Brazil, which submitted the plan of work 
on which the discussions of the Subcommittee were based. 
The Subcommittee’s report contains many practical recom- 
mendations in the fields of finance, agriculture, education, 
productivity, technology and trade which reflect a wide area 
of agreement among the American States on additional meas- 
ures of national and international action. These recommenda- 
tions are now to be examined by the various working groups 
of the Committee of 21. 

The Delegation of the United States is ready to support 
favorable action by the Committee of 21 on all of the recom- 
mendations of the Subcommittee of Nine, with the exception 
of a very few recommendations relating to finance. In the case 
of these recommendations, to which the United States en- 
tered certain reservations, my Government will have suggested 
changes to propose which we hope will enable us to reach 
full agreement on the subjects concerned. If at this conference 
we can act on the report of our Subcommittee, if we can 
launch a new Inter-American program of social development, 
and if we can give impetus to the provision of increased re- 
sources for basic economic and industrial development in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Operation Pan America, we will 
have opened a new era of the Inter-American cooperation. In 
our endeavors here we must be ever conscious of the many 
millions of our people who desperately need the help that we 
can give them. Their eyes are upon us; we must not disap- 
point them. As the distinguished President of Colombia, Al- 
berto Lleras Camargo, said in addressing the Congress of the 
United States, with reference to the need for intensified Inter- 
American cooperation: “This must be a high operation of 
reciprocal confidence in a great common destiny, and an act of 
faith, on your part and on ours, in the political, economic and 
social principles that we share.” 


BLACK ART OR KEY TO ECONOMIC PROGRESS? 
By CHARLES G. MORTIMER, Chairman, General Foods Corporation, White Plains, New York 
Delivered at the Applause Award Luncheon, Sales Executives Club of New York, September 13, 1960 


accept this award. I find myself experiencing a sense of 

appreciation which transcends the personal satisfaction 
one naturally feels in receiving this kind of individual recogni- 
tion. For I am keenly aware of the inordinately high calibre 
of the businessmen and public figures who have been recipients 
of the Applause Award in years past 

As the newest member of that group, I have the least right 
—and wouldn't venture—to speak for these illustrious prede- 
cessors. Yet I am confident that those who previously have 
been similarly honored would join me in making a point I 
want very much to register. 

That point is: In annually doing honor to some individual, 
the Sales Executives Club of New York honors itself even 
more by performing a valuable public service. For this award is 
not limited merely to business activity, but stresses business 
activity in the public interest. 

This linkage—at any time—is important. In this particular 
year, and in this particular season, it is especially meaningful. 


T IS WITH SINCERE HUMILITY, I assure you, thar I 


For in the quadrennial autumnal fever which afflicts us in 
every presidential election year, it appears inevitable that we 
will see an even sharper effort than the one which has been 
growing steadily since the July nominating conventions to 
portray business and government as opposites—and indeed 
even as antagonists. 

Therefore, it is extremely important for all of us to keep 
in perspective—despite political exhortations and emotional 
appeals—the simple fact that all the elements of our free 
society, including business and government, are mutually in- 
terdependent. This fact somehow seems to get lost in election 
years. 

This year, a lighthearted acceptance of promises and pro- 
posals as “just so much campaign oratory” is a luxury we can 
no longer afford. The pressures we face—economic, military, 
and sociological pressures, all with world-wide implications 
and all bearing down relentlessly as a threat to our way of 
life—make it mandatory that this year we adopt a realistic, 
sober, eyes-wide-open approach in deciding on issues as well 
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as on candidates. For we are about to decide not only what 
kind of representation, but, in a way, what kind of future 
civilization we are going to have. 

As a businessman, I am naturally primarily concerned with 
the way our national economy operates to make its contribu- 
tion to the solution of the multiple, complex and interrelated 
problems we are grappling with on a global basis. The way 
our economy operates—more specifically the way it is per- 
mitted to operate—should be a matter of concern not only to 
businessmen, but also to every man and woman who aspires to 
live in freedom. 

The entire American private enterprise system is an out- 
growth of the traditional democratic principle of individual 
freedom of choice. As a citizen, the American has free choice 
in the matter of political representation. As a consumer, he 
has free choice of what he will or will not buy. 

We must keep it that way—in both respects. 

To me, it is patently clear that we can’t have one freedom 
of choice without the other. Yet we find today a vociferous 
school of thought which holds that restriction of freedom of 
choice in the matter of consumer purchases would be “good 
for the country.” 

In typical election-year exaggerations, accompanied by snide 
allusions to “private indulgence,” we are asked to believe that 
our abundance is not a blessing at all, but an embarrassment; 
that our material achievements, which we hold up to the less- 
developed nations as a possible attainment for them if they 
will adopt our free way and shun the government-dictated 
controls of the Communists, are not something of which we 
can be proud, but rather something for which we should 
apologize. 

Tortuously-reasoned theories are glibly put forward in an 
attempt to rationalize that somehow, some way, if we and 
our wives didn’t buy so many of what theorists choose to call 
“gadgets and gimmicks,” we would magically and immediately 
achieve Utopia. They would have us believe that if we spent 
less as Consumers, in some mysterious way the government 
could provide food for the hungry, modern housing for those 
unfortunate enough to live in slums, and medical care and 
education for everyone. 

Ironically, these theories—which every thinking citizen 
should recognize as a roadblock to progress—are eloquently 
promulgated in the name of accelerating our economic growth. 
But the question raised by these theories, although wrapped 
in a new package, is not new at all. 

That question, which has been before the people of the 
United States ever since our country was founded, is: Shall 
the power of the Federal Government be increased in an 
effort further to underwrite our security, or be kept to a 
minimum in order to insure our freedom? 

Freedom of choice is our most essential freedom. Take away 
freedom of choice, and al! freedoms are undermined—almost 
automatically. Let me illustrate: 

In a copyrighted report from Hong Kong of January 1960, 
Robert A. Burton of the American Universities Field Staff, 
who revisited China after its “liberation” by the Communists, 
tells of market day in the village of Yen Ping in the old days. 
“People laughed and gossiped and enjoyed themselves, and 
they bargained furiously, and enjoyed that, too.” 

Now let me read you excerpts from his report of a descrip- 
tion by an escaped Chinese of market day under the Com- 
munists. 

“But all of that withered away . . . The lively spirit went 
out of market days. You were worried about people 
spying on you, for you never knew who would report 
what you did or what you gossiped about . . . The special 
foods disappeared because they were called luxuries, and 


anyone who bought them might be suspected of being 
rich. People grew afraid to buy anything but necessities. 
For example, say I bought a small bowl of chicken 
dumplings at one of the little food stalls in the market. 
That night I might be visited by someone from the 
Farmers’ Association. The man would come into our 
house as though he were paying a social call . . . He 
would smile and talk politely for a while about the 
weather and the crops, and then he would mention, as 
though it was so unimportant that it had almost slipped 
his mind, that someone had noticed me eating chicken 
dumplings that morning. He would ask how they tasted 
and then, perhaps, say that it was a pity they were so 
expensive . . . The country was full of counterrevolu- 
tionaries, left-overs from the old regime, who were 
struggling against the people, trying to destroy the new 
China. The man would say that he knew, of course, that 
I was no counterrevolutionary. Still, it didn’t look so 
good, did it, spending money on dumplings which could 
have gone toward buying government bonds? . . . So I 
would just apologize for my thoughtless extravagance 
and assure him that it would never happen again—and 
it never would.” 


In our own country, proponents of big government have 
always been with us. In our own time, men with brain-trust 
ambitions persistently have contended that if we would but 
abdicate our individual choices and leave to them decisions 
affecting not only our pocketbooks but our very lives, they 
and their associates of the “Poppa Knows Best” school would 
take care of everything. 

It is noteworthy that those pushing hardest for this alien 
theory today include many who had to be beaten down by 
American voters right after World War II as they besought 
us to keep war-time controls in effect. We all remember how 
Americans reacted against price controls, for example, when 
the war was over; how they made clear at the polls their 
desire to “keep the cop out of the kitchen.” 

We needn’t go that far back for an example—and one that 
points up both a paradox and an amazingly swift shifting of 
gears. Two years ago this week, as co-chairman of the Indus- 
tries Advisory Committee of The Advertising Council, I had 
the privilege of reporting how the Council's “Confidence in a 
Growing America” campaign had contributed to turning the 
tide of the 1957-58 recession before we permitted the fear on 
which it was feeding to immerse us in a full-blown depression. 
In that report, I made the point that this public service, per- 
formed by private enterprise, had helped our economy right 
itself without the heavy intervention by government, which 
the Federal control advocates had eagerly sought in the form 
of arbitrary tax reductions and extensive public works. 

Two years ago, the pressure for greater government control 
was based on the cry that consumers were not buying enough. 
Today, the push for surrendering additional controls to the 
government is based on the clamor that there is over-abun- 
dance—that the consumers’ wants are creating ovef-activity 
in what these theorists call the private sector of the economy. 

The fallacy in their logic is that we don’t have two separate 
economies—one private and one public. We have one econo- 
my, and the amount of money available for public expenditure 
is entirely dependent on the taxes derived from the workings 
of our free choice system. Short of turning on the money 
printing presses and inviting the disastrous inflation which 
that would mean, the government cannot spend what its 
people do not earn. 

For taxes, of course, come from earnings—chiefly from the 
profits of businesses and the salaries and wages of individuals. 
So this is not an either-or proposition. It is not an optional 
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matter whether our free choice economy, which makes possible 
both the taxes for government spending and the abundance 
for fulfillment of consumers’ wants, shall continue to grow. 
In our country, where the free-will consent of the governed 
is essential, the goals of the government and the people must 
be identical, and private spending and public spending must 
be mutually-reinforcing factors in the national economy. 

in the face of increasing demand for meeting the needs of a 
burgeoning population and ever-more complex world in- 
volvements, the clear answer seems to be that only by earning 
more as corporations and individuals can we hope to provide 
more for public expenditures. To meet these growing demands, 
what's needed is a revving up of our economic machine, not 
an application of brakes. If we don’t move forward, there is 
no alternative but to fall behind. This is a law of nature which 
continues to function despite any man-made legislation. If 
our way of life does not continue to grow better, so that we 
clearly remain best, the very best we can hope for is to become 
second best. 

In these times, it is downright dangerous to tamper with 
a mechanism that has served us so well as to make us the 
envy of the world and the model for people everywhere, who 
in breathtaking numbers are struggling to achieve the very 
kind of freedom of choice we are now told by some we must 
surrender. 

Let's examine one of the favorite charges made by the 
let-government-decide protagonists. The charge is that business 
creates consumer wants which soon become needs. 

I, for one, plead guilty. 

But far from beating my breast in penitence, I am proud of 
my small part in the role business plays in helping America’s 
consumers fulfill man’s age-old desire to improve his lot, to 
attain greater comfort, to harness nature’s resources for his 
own welfare and convenience; in short, to live a better and 
better life. 

In our way of life, needs and wants are indeed virtually 
synonymous. The point at issue—the point involving one of 
our cherished f:eedoms—is: Who is to say what is a need 
and what is a want? Is it to be each individual who shall 
continue to determine, or shall we leave it for a self-pro- 
claimed all-wise paternalistic government to decide? 

In Russia, Mr. Khrushchev és the government, and he does 
decide. The point on which I'm going to be hard to convince 
is that the Russian people—or the Chinese, or any people 
living under Communism—wouldn’t want the same consumer 
goods as much as we do if they could have them. 

People can, of course, do without a great many things—if 
they have to. The point is that in the Communist world, they 
have to. For their governments are doing precisely what some 
are advocating for America. They are restricting choice and 
dictating who may buy what, and when. 

That kind of compulsion is so reprehensible to our thinking 
that the American people, who today are being called self- 
indulgent by some, are pouring billions upon billions of 
dollars into the world-wide struggle to prevent the spread of 
government by compulsion. 

Our way of achieving national purpose is persuasion. Yet 
in some circles persuasion is made out to be a very black 
art indeed. It is contended that the aggressive persuasion— 
promotion and advertising—utilized by business to accelerate 
our free enterprise machine is a wrongful and harmful activity; 
that this constitutes a “stampeding” of consumers into acquir- 
ing beyond what the theorists like to call “true needs.” 


Overlooked entirely are some demonstrated facts: 


—For 184 years our system has produced a constantly 
rising standard of living. 
—Without the producer-to-consumer concept which 
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characterizes American business enterprise, in all 
probability we might have had no railroads, no auto- 
mobiles, no airplanes, no electric lights, no telephones, 
no convenience foods, no wonder drugs, no electric 
appliances, to name only a few of the items. 

—We would still be in the stagecoach era had American 
business been content to let people be satisfied with 
what they had or with what they actively wanted. 

—Our decade-to-decade progress has come about not 
because people actively wanted the new things that 
have been offered—especially things that did not 
yet exist or had not even been imagined—but because 
restlessly creative men and women were constantly 
striving to work out new and better solutions to the 
myriad problems of living, and to develop new and 
better ways of utilizing not only our resources but 
also the fruits of our research and ingenuity. 


It is vital to note that it was the absence of governmental 
compulsion which made it possible for us to achieve our 
unprecedented mobility, over land and sea and in the air; to 
provide shelter that is comfortably warm in winter and cool 
in summer; to make available a variety of food and drink in 
a thousand convenient forms that add immeasurably to our 
pleasure and well-being; to develop medicines that are gradu- 
ally conquering age-old plagues and deadly diseases; to have 
instantaneous communication by wire or through the ether, 
as well as a wealth of newspapers, books and periodicals to 
suit every taste and purpose; to have power and light, heat 
and cold, at the flick of a switch, and a multitude of other 
services too numerous to mention; and constantly to expand 
the breadth and depth of education, even though none of us 
is satisfied with the rate of progress in this last area. 

These things didn’t just happen. This was no skip through 
the dew. For it is a basic economic fact of life that the human 
nature of progress throughout all history has been that people, 
far from being stampeded, have been reluctant to try the new. 

For example, the automobile, which today we accept matter- 
of-factly as a room-on-wheels added to our living, met with a 
great deal of opposition when it was introduced. It was con- 
sidered entirely unsafe to travel at 15 miles an hour. The 
automobile was argued against, denounced, and fought by 
restrictive city ordinances for years before more than a handful 
of people permitted themselves to be persuaded. 

More recently, it took several years for the makers of so 
obviously useful and desirable an appliance as the electric 
refrigerator to persuade enough of us to try their efficient new 
invention to make it profitable for them to produce it in 
quantity. 

I hardly need to remind this audience of so many sales 
executives that people have always had to be persuaded, with 
skill and persistence, by the more imaginative and venturesome 
among them. The persuaders have had to overcome tradition, 
habit, fear, suspicion, religious taboos, and that most stubborn 
of all foes of better ways and things—inertia. 

Throughout this progress by persuasion, the only compulsion 
has been the compulsion of competition. Freedom of choice has 
been aided and abetted—to the continuing benefit of the con- 
sumer—by the competition which characterizes American busi- 
ness. This competition generates our persistent persuasion, and 
has brought about a steady stream of better products, made in 
ever-greater quantity, at lower and lower unit prices, thus 
making them available to an ever-increasing number of people. 

Certainly aggressive promotion makes people want. But it 
also helps them get. It is the key factor in our economy which 
triggers the other factors and helps people avail themselves of 
the innovations created by our scientists and researchers. That's 
the important point to remember when we are asked, as con- 
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sumers, to let the government decide what we need or what 
we want. 

While fulfilling today’s needs, a successful business must 
also anticipate and prepare to provide what consumers will 
want as a logical next step in a rising standard of living where 
“trading up” is traditional. It is this irresistible urge to “trade 
up” which, coupled with an insatiable craving for convenience 
and other elements of better living, helps make our free choice 
system work. 

Is it any more selfish to want to improve one’s way of life 
in an advanced country such as ours than it is in less-developed 
nations? Isn’t it just as much a manifestation of human nature 
at work in our own country for people to be dissatisfied with 
the way their fathers and grandfathers lived as it is for the 
people in the newly-independent countries in Africa, for ex- 
ample, to reach for improvement? 

Fortunately—both for them and for us—the abundance 
resulting from the progress generated by our free choice system 
has created in the American people an innate good will and 
an open-hearted willingness to share, which today is the main 
hope of the entire free world as it faces a future filled with 
grave problems and anxieties and very real dangers. 

The wherewithal for this sharing, both the billions in taxes 
and the additional billions in private philanthropical works, 
can come only from the earnings produced by our free choice 
society. No other method in all of man’s history has even come 
close to us in output. That’s why, as demands upon our system 
increase, it is vital that we keep our economy in high gear— 
and that means a minimum of interference from government. 

We would do well to keep in mind always that our destruc- 
tion—either by force or erosion—is still the objective of the 
Communist world. And in all the current hullabaloo about 
private spending and public spending, let’s not overlook the 
importance of money that is mot spent—the savings which 
comprise the capital from which our system derives its name. 

The continuation—and acceleration—of our progress is 
essential to the strength the free world needs in its efforts to 
remain free. Ours is a system which rests on consumption. If 
we are to keep our heads above water, we must continue not 
only to provide work for the millions engaged in our indus- 
tries, but we must also continue to pioneer industriously, with 
new inventions, new services, new opportunities. 

We cannot afford to tell our research scientists to slow 
down their researches, our inventors to stop inventing, our 
investment agencies to curtail their efforts to keep our money- 
wealth and our credit working for us. Nor can we afford to 
deter our persuaders from trying so hard to persuade us. This 
would bring on stagnation—and mighty fast, too. 

We would be saying to our young people: “Slow down in 
your education, for from now on we are not going to reach 
for new products or new services. We have enough—or almost 
enough new products and services. We are no longer inter- 
ested in economic progress.” 

It is defeatism of the worst kind—and playing right into the 
enemy's hands—to accept a sense of futility, to feel that there 
is nothing we can do about the kind of world we live in. 

Recently, I had the opportunity to peruse a collection of 
frightening excerpts from Communist writings and teachings, 
gathered from materials assembled by our own government 
through hearings and official reports. What makes them fright- 
ening is the consistency with which the Communists pursue 
their goal of world dictatorship—either through revolution 
or the spread of Socialism by what they call “peaceful means.” 
Let me cite just a few. 

T. go back to the very beginning, here is a quotation from 
the <vry*nunist Manifesto of 1848: 

“The theory of the Communists may be summed up in 
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the single sentence: Abolition of private property.” 

Here is a modern-day piece of advice, given by Georgi 
Dimitrov to the. Lenin School of Political Warfare, as noted 
in the House Un-American Activities Committee Annual Re- 
port for 1957: 

“.. Never appear in the foreground; let our friends do 
the work. We must always remember that one sympa- 
thizer is generally worth more than a dozen militant 
Communists.” 

Here is an even more recent one—from hearings of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee on April 30, 1958. 
It reads: 

“... in seeking an international conference, the purpose 
of the Soviet Union is not to negotiate peace but to 
disarm the West intellectually and psychologically.” 

And here is the most startling of all. This one is from a 
new Communist textbook which a study prepared by the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania reports is intended to be the current authoritative 
“bible” of Marxist-Leninist doctrine. Non-violent revolution, 
the Communists say in this textbook, is possible—and I quote: 

“... mot because the nature of the ruling classes has 
changed or that they now display an inclination to cede 
power voluntarily, but because in a number of countries 
there is the possibility of achieving a preponderance over 
the reactionary classes that will make them conscious of 
the futility of resisting, leaving them with no choice but 
that of capitulating to the revolutionary people.” 

That's what the Communists are counting on—that Ameri- 
cans and the free world peoples who look to us for leadership 
will be engulfed by an overwhelming sense of futility; that 
we will fall into a “what's the use” lethargy; that bit by bit 
we will surrender to government the freedom of choice which 
makes our economy so productive of taxable income as well 
as goods and services. 

What the Communists do not understand is what freedom 
of choice really means nor how deeply it is treasured in this 
nation of ours, made up of the greatest variation in nationali- 
ties, religions, and ethnic backgrounds which the world has 
ever known. What they do not realize is that we continue to 
grow by allowing these 180 million people—with the widest 
gradations of interests, tastes, education, vocations, and points 
of view—to choose freely; that as we analyze our system, and 
even criticize it, we simultaneously enrich it and give it added 
strength by virtue of the freedom which goes so far as to 
permit the criticism. 

I am confident that we will not capitulate; that Americans 
will always treasure freedom of choice so highly that they will 
not surrender it; that as leaders of the free world we will be 
unwavering in our defense of our freedom of choice, because 
abdication of that freedom would be a long first step toward 
the loss of all our freedoms. 

If I may close on a personal note, I would like to pass 
along to you a credo which sets forth a philosophy by which 
I have been guided. I first stated it when I became the chief 
executive of General Foods early in 1954—long before Mr. 
Khrushchev’s boastful prophecy that our grandchildren would 
live under Communism. Here is what I told my associates: 

I believe the world will stay free only so long as this 
country remains the great leader and example of freedom. 


I believe this country will itself remain free only so long 
as its free choice system is preserved. 


I believe the free choice system will persevere only so 
long as we remain economically sound. 





I believe we will remain economically sound only so long 
as individual businesses are sound. 


I believe that an individual business will be sound only 
if it keeps om growing. 


A business cannot stand still—it must either go ahead or 
fall behind. So we must continue to grow despite—or 
with the help and stimulus of—the stiffest and sternest 
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competition. 


That is why I believe the sound growth of any one com- 
pany, such as mine, is directly connected with the preser- 
vation of world freedom. 


My deepest interest in seeing our company grow and 
become stronger is because I want to see this world stay 
free, so that our children and grandchildren can grow up 
in a free world. 


Rehabilitation: The World's 
Central Problem 


THE HEALING ARTS ARE NOT POLITICAL 
By LEO CHERNE, Executive Director, Research Institute of America, New Y ork City 


Delivered before the Eighth World Congress of the International Society for the Welfare of Cripples, 
New Y ork City, September 1, 1960 


of pain to those who are suffering, and medical re- 

habilitation to those who are crippled are the only 
forms of aid which the citizens of great nations can extend to 
less privileged people without the possibility of misunder- 
standing. When an individual who suffers is helped and is 
helped directly as a single human being, then and only then 
the ultimate and central principle of all religious faiths and 
man's highest ethical concepts is applied. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. Today much more than 
half of the world is in the most urgent need of various kinds 
of help. Huge parts of the earth urgently require the kind of 
rehabilitation which is not individual. Economic, technological, 
scientific, monetary, fiscal, managerial, military and educational 
needs exist which are almost beyond measurement. Their very 
magnitude, their urgency provides much of the soil of mis- 
understanding and the charge of self-serving manipulation. 

Aid to nations is itself part of the arsenal of weapons in the 
non-military conflict which involves so much of the world. 
There is no alternative to wise, balanced and maximum con- 
tribution by the developed nations of the world to the gigantic 
undertaking of assisting the less developed areas to make their 
painful entry into the twentieth century. 

Understandably impatient nationalism increases the urgency 
and in many cases multiplies the risks involved in such govern- 
ment to government assistance. And yet there is no alternative 
to the giving of such assistance and to doing so with the sole 
motivation of enabling the recipient government to increase 
its Capacity to serve responsibly its own citizens. 

But much of the aid has been clouded and some of it al- 
together spoiled by over-emphasis on things which are harm- 
ful, not because they are untrue, but harmful because they over- 
simplify the reason for assistance. There has been altogether too 
much concentration upon the ideological battlefield aspects of 
these aid programs. This emphasis has undoubtedly been useful 
in my own country in moving the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate the funds needed. This emphasis has un- 
doubtedly been useful in enabling many citizens of the United 
States, who live in American communities which are by no 
means altogether perfect and which have needs of their own 
not yet met, to understand something of the urgency involved 
in spending funds abroad that could with profit be used to meet 
certain local and even unfulfilled national! needs. 

But this emphasis has been harmful abroad; not because the 
arguments which have been used are false—they are painfully 
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true. There are some in the world who would benefit politically 
from the old nihilist maxim: “The worse the better.” There 
is undoubtedly a greater opportunity for the orchestrators of 
crisis, the purveyors of blind passion, and the manipulators of 
malaise in those large pockets of the world in which ignorance 
and sickness, colonial tyranny, and nationalist oo provide 
the bellows for those who would spread the flames of dis- 
content. 

But it will take a great deal more than eliminating the 
semantics of conflict, than de-emphasizing our fear of new 
and growing imperialisms, to strip away from the aid which is 
given to nations the overtones of conflict with all of the 
possibilities of misunderstanding, fears of manipulation, and 
distortion of our purposes and motives. It is my judgment, in 
fact, that these cannot altogether be avoided. The nation, any 
nation, is a political instrumentality and the relationship among 
nations is by definition political. 

The world is and will continue to be, as it hds been during 
much of its history, in political contest. There are forms of 
organization of man’s societies which are in the sharpest con- 
trast. There are ideals and ideas which even in the best of 
nations are not yet realized. There are struggles which will not 
easily end and there is at the end of the road of struggle the 
constant threat of war which has become increasingly intoler- 
able. 

So long as these struggles rwist and torment nations, divide 
them and their loyalties, involve them in the vast competitions, 
the most urgent aid which is given to a nation will, whatever 
its content, and however expressed, be aid which is political. 
The tragic disaster which plagues the Congo today and 
threatens to tear it asunder tomorrow underlines both the 
urgency of the help and the tragic paradox of danger and mis- 
interpretation which are companion even to the most self- 
effacing participation. 

But the help which is given directly to a man who needs 
that help cannot be misunderstood by that man and is rarely 
miscontrued by his neighbors. The healing arts are not politi- 
cal; they're the product of man’s spirit. The medical recon- 
structive arts are gentle, not violent—are human, personal, 
not national. 

A Nazarene carpenter healed a handful of sick, enabled 
several who were blind to see, helped a cripple to walk and for 
two thousand years the majesty of his concern for the suffering 
of others has reverberated throughout the most distant corners 
of the world. 
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The growing complexity of our technology, of the organiza- 
tion of our forms of society, of modern industry and agricul- 
cure, of the services of the state, of the monetary and economic 
and political apparatus has added a constantly growing aspect 
of de-personalization to our lives. In many of our activities we 
are each very far from the end result of our work. And in many 
of the forms of assistance so urgent in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, the assistance is of necessity remote from 
the millions of the hungry and uneducated who will clearly 
benefit from that help. 

But the healing and rehabilitating arts are direct. The 
laying on of hands is at the same time as primitive and as 
exalted an action as the human being is capable of. Those of 
us who live in the many societies whose forms of political 
organization, ethical identification, religious background and 
expression exalt the worth of the individual, the dignity of a 
single human being, find it increasingly difficult to express 
this faith, this belief. How ironic it is therefore that those of 
us who are so committed to the worth of one man funnel so 
little of our effort, our energy, our money into enlarging and 
exalting that worth! 

The blind in Calcutta whose life’s vision is clouded by film 
which covers the eyes, the leper boy in Lambarene who pain- 
fully hops along on the bleeding and encrusted footsores of 
leprosy, the gnarled, aged father of three dying daily at the 
age of 35 in a mountain village in Laos, the twisted and crip- 
pled men and women tossed aside by life as useless for all but 
begging—these are the individual human beings. It is so 
often said that they cry for our help. Many of them do not 
know there is help; even in this age of rising expectations, 
there are few of the millions who live in the windstorms of the 
world’s distant places who really expect our help. 

They cry for help—not to us—to their God, to their fate. 
And in the perennial unavailability of help, many have 
fashioned their faiths to make their misery acceptable—they 
cry for release from this prison of pain, for an incarnation 
which will be better, for a paradise, an eternity without clouded 
vision or broken body. Isaiah expresses the vision most beauti- 
fully, “Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man 
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leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing.” 

It is not the cry of the disabled for help which I would stress 
as much as I would owr cry, our need to help. It is our com- 
mitment towards others which hungers for expression. It is 
our emphasis on human dignity which begs for expression; 
our ideals, ideas, purposes, beliefs—these cry to be harnessed, 
to be applied. Only within the very few recent years in all of 
the years of man’s civilized life, only these most recent years 
have provided a possibility of our achieving that expression of 
our purposes, of our hearing the cries of the anguished. 

More than 98 per cent of all the radiologists and nuclear 
physicists who ever existed in the whole history of men are 
alive today. The miracle which the Nazarene promised was 
miracle then and has been miracle in the whole history of 
man’s dreaming—until perhaps only yesterday. We can make 
the sightless see, and couldn’t the day before yesterday. We can 
make the lame walk, and couldn’t the day before yesterday. We 
can mend a broken body, return a leper to life and, since 
yesterday, and only since yesterday, have the miracles of emer- 
gency chest-wall surgery been able to bring Lazarus back from 
the dead. We—all of us—now can help perform these miracles. 

When a fiery ball burst above a Japanese city 15 years ago, 
there were some who genuinely wondered whether man had 
entered the ultimate period prophesied by virtually every faith; 
some called it the Apocalypse, others Judgment Day. In our 
fear of nuclear destruction we have concentrated too much on 
the destructive aspects of the new era which began 15 years 
ago. 

What is the essence of the promise in those varied forms of 
organized religious thought? The promise that the day would 
come when man would be freed from the imprisonment of life, 
the imprisonment fate imposed upon his feeble frame. We 
live, to be sure, in the shadow of annihilation. But all the great 
opposites in life are divided by a thin membrane—love and 
hate—life and death—war and peace—good and evil. They're 
opposite aspects of the same thing. If only yesterday we de- 
veloped the final capacity to destroy ourselves, then let us have 
the courage also to see that only yesterday did we develop the 
capacity to free ourselves, to repair ourselves, to restore our- 
selves, to regenerate man. 


The Survival Of Mankind 


UNITED NATIONS NOT A SUPER-STATE 
By HORACIO LAFER, Minister of External Relations, Head of the Brazilian Delegation to the United Nations 


Delivered at the XV Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations, United Nations, New York, September 22, 1960 


to be able to congratulate you, in the name of Brazil, 

upon your election to the Presidency of the fifteenth 
session of the General Assembly. Our 1960 meeting will 
no doubt be one of the most important held by this organiza- 
tion; and the guidance of its activities requires a dependable 
helmsman of acknowledged capability and impartiality, as 
is the case with Your Excellency, to whom I wish to renew 
my tribute. 

Only a short time ago the American nations held in Costa 
Rica one of their most important conferences of Ministers 
of Foreign Relations. The most significant outcome of this 
conference is the affirmation of solidarity of the countries of 
this continent with regard to the principles and ideals that 
have formed the basis of our peoples’ aspirations. Nineteen 
mations of this Hemisphere solemnly reaffirmed that the 


M: PRESIDENT, I am deeply gratified and honoured 


regime accepted by the American peoples as compatible with 
their traditions and collective aspirations is that regime char- 
acterized by the free expression of thought, by free elections, 
by the separation of powers, by the limitations upon the terms 
of elective office, and by respect for civil liberties and human 
rights. At the same time, these nineteen nations declared 
that they attached quite as much importance to the need for 
economic development of their peoples as to these political 
aspirations. It was with this preoccupation in mind that the 
President of Brazil, Juscelino Kubitschek, proposed the plan 
now known as Operation Pan America. Its basic aim is to . 
lay the foundation of a close economic solidarity among the 
nations of the continent, so that, in the spirit of the ideals of 
peace, freedom, and democracy which characterize our political 
philosophy, it may be possible to foster the economic and 
social progress of Latin America as speedily as possible. 
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After the close of the Costa Rica conference, the American 
nations assembled in Bogota, where the nineteen countries 
of the continent again accepted collectively a plan for social 
progress submitted by President Eisenhower, as well as meas- 
ures to promote their economic development, within the ob- 
jectives of Operation Pan America. Thus, the Latin American 
countries reaffirmed their desire to solve their dramatic prob- 
lems of economic growth without sacrificing the ideals of 
freedom and respect for human dignity. Only two abstentions 
were recorded, and we hope that these will shortly disappear. 


What is the real meaning of this consensus of opinion 
among the American countries in the United Nations? It 
means that America has its politico-social policy defined and 
adopted, and staunchly defends it. But this definition does not 
exclude respect for the ideas of others, particularly since in- 
transigence is impossible today. 

Indeed, peaceful co-existence of peoples is an imperative 
in our time. The development of nuclear weapons has ruled 
out war as an alternative instrument of policy. Faced with 
the inadmissibility of resorting to war as a solution, the world 
is confronted with the necessity of settling through negotia- 
tion those differences that separate nations. The only feasible 
path leading to a solution of our age’s problems is that of 
permanent negotiation, the persistent determination to con- 
tinue to negotiate. The United Nations is not a super-state, 
but is, rather, an affirmation that the world must live in a 
continuous, patient, constant state of negotiation. It is a 
mechanism that offers maximum opportunities for meetings 
and lines of compromise. Although it is true that this process 
of negotiation may always entail the risk of a stalemate, it 
is equally true that it is the only means for arriving at solu- 
tions that will assure the survival of mankind. 


Nonetheless, to attain this state of peaceful co-existence 
that we are all seeking, a basic premise, a point of departure 
must be fixed. This premise is the acceptance by each one of 
the reality, just or unjust, of nations with regimes, ideologies, 
and organizations, not as we would wish them to be, but as 
they are today. This acceptance must be accompanied by the 
pledge of non-intervention, direct or indirect, by one ideology 
in the sphere of another. How can we aspire to disarmament, 
cessation of the cold war and unrest, if there is fear that 
some countries wish to destroy or dominate others? So long 
as the principle of the status quo of the present political 
geography among the existing politico-ideological organiza- 
tions is not accepted, we shall waver between the cold war 
and the prospect of catastrophe. In this connection, a relevant 
role can be played, vis-a-vis the major protagonists in the 
current political scene, by the lesser, anti-war powers, which 
can become the impartial interpreters of the world’s desire 
for peace. Attempts to modify the order existing today will 
merely delay the establishment of an understanding which is 
indispensable if the world is to look forward to disarmament, 
peaceful co-existence, and an end to the cold war. The stale- 
mate in efforts to achieve disarmament stems from the lack 
of mutual confidence. Why not negotiate this point of de- 
parture now? 


The problem has another aspect, which the President of 
Brazil has constantly stressed: only economic development 
can consolidate peace among nations. The world spends at 
least 100 billion dollars per year on armaments, while the 
industrialized countries have in the last ten years spent about 
40 billion dollars on aid, assistance, investments, etc., for the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. It is inconceivable that 
armaments, garrisons, and armies should be done away with; 
this Virgilian scene is chimerical. But the arms race can be 
brought to a halt, by applying the resources thus saved to 
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economic development. Why, then, not adopt in a special 
conference a system whereby the powers would pool their 
savings effected by an arms reduction and turn them into a 
United Nations International Development Fund? It would 
be very difficult to devote, in addition to the large sums 
turned over to the Fund, an equivalent sum to armaments as 
well. Ir would mean paying twice. Brazil supports the efforts 
to achieve international disarmament by realistic means in 
technically studied and effectively controlled stages. The ac- 
cumulation of funds through decreases in expenditures for 
arms, linked with a percentage of resources that more highly 
developed countries could loan to this Fund would instill life 
into the field abandoned and forgotten by the World Bank. 
The United Nations will win everyone’s heart the day it 
enters upon the path of ample, generous programs of co- 
operation that will promote the social well-being and economic 
progress of nations. 


In the United Nations’ fifteen years of existence, we have 
not succeeded in creating genuinely effective instruments of 
economic cooperation, nor has international peace been con- 
solidated. But the United Nations is, nonetheless, humanity's 
great hope today and constitutes, with all its serious limita- 
tions, the best instrument for diplomatic negotiations and the 
most perfect mechanism for maintaining the peace that we 
have been able to devise to date. The vigour, energy and 
speed with which the Security Council acted in the crisis 
involving the Congo, this crisis which so distresses and worries 
us, are proof of the organization's real possibilities. With the 
Council paralyzed by the veto, an emergency special session of 
the General Assembly was immediately called under the pro- 
vision of the “Uniting for Peace” resolution. This session 
which ended two days ago approved, without a negative vote, 
the resolution which will make it possible for the United 
Nations to continue its activities in the Congo without dis- 
ruption or delay. And it behooves me here to say a special 
word of praise and encouragement to the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, Mr. Hammarskjold, who with patience, 
courage, devotion and impartiality, has faithfully interpreted 
and forcefully expressed the yearning for peace which lies 
behind the anxiety with which the people of the world look 
upon the dangerous and delicate situation in the Congo. 


Brazil, through officers of its Air Force, is participating 
in the effort being made by the United Nations to maintain 
law and order in the Republic of the Congo. Bound by cul- 
tural and historic ties to the peoples of Africa, conscious of 
the geographic affinities and the heritage of blood which link 
us with the nations of the Black Continent, the Brazilians 
follow with extreme interest the awakening of their African 
brothers. And here we extend our sincere and wholehearted 
welcome to the States newly admitted to the United Nations. 


In Suez, also, with hundreds and hundreds of Brazilian 
soldiers, we are paying the price of peace in the hope that 
the Middle East may reach a peaceful solution of co-existence, 
in a spirit of mutual respect and self-determination. 


If peace hinges upon the criterion, as we have pointed out, 
of a previous, preliminary, basic understanding, economic de- 
velopment has yet to find the means to attain it. 


It is encouraging that one of the items to be considered by 
this General Assembly is that entitled Economic Development 
of Under-Developed Countries, a problem that has been of 
concern to us since the establishment of the United Nations. 
Some important steps were taken with the creation of the 
Special Fund in the 1958 General Assembly, and that of the 
Commission of Industrialization last year. But there still re- 
mains on our agenda the question of establishing a Develop- 
ment Fund with resources for financing and expanding the 
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economy of the under-developed countries where over a billion 
human beings await the social justice to which they are 
entitled. We are certain that the Development Fund will win 
full acceptance in this Assembly. 

The Brazilian Government, together with various other 
countries, this year co-sponsored the request for the inclusion 
in the agenda of this session of the General Assembly the 
item referring to racial discrimination. Brazil has always 
supported all recommendations presented in the United 
Nations opposing the policies of segregation based upon 
differences of race, colour, or religion, which are repugnant 
to the conscience of the Brazilian people and are clearly con- 
demned by the Charter. Brazil submitted a draft resolution 
to the Council of the Organization of American States ex- 
pressing repudiation of any and all forms of racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation, a proposal which was passed unanimously 
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by the American States. In this connection, I wish to recall 
that Brazil subscribed to and ratified the International Con- 
vention on Genocide approved in 1948 by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. Racial persecution is con- 
trary to the spirit and the purposes of the United Nations, and 
Brazil, with the civilized world, most vehemently condemns it. 

This Assembly opens in an atmosphere of anxiety. Public 
opinion is fearful lest the men responsible for their govern- 
ments may not find the formulas conducive to peace. An- 
tagonisms are strong and deep-rooted. Allow me, gentlemen, to 
conclude this address with the earnest hopes of the President 
and the people of Brazil, and I trust of the entire world, 
that the wisdom of the statesmen present here may find the 
way, not to unify thought and action—an impossibility—but 
to allow each one in his sphere to respect his fellow man and 
make possible co-existence with a just peace. 


e 
The Endless Frontier 
BASIC RESEARCH 
By JOHN L. BURNS, President, Radio Corporation of America 


Delivered at the Annual Banquet of the Canadian International Air Show, Toronto, Canada, September 9, 1960 


O ONE who has just witnessed, as I have, the ex- 
hilarating aerial exploits of the Canadian Interna- 
tional Air Show could possibly depart without the 

conviction, first, that space travel is not too many harvests 
away, and, second, that it might be fun to have a ticket on 
the first manned ship to explore the cosmos. 

This urge for space travel seems to be spreading. I recently 
read that more than 300 people have volunteered. A man in 
San Francisco offered to send his wife! A man in London, 
who found a parking ticket on his car, wrote the judge that 
he had volunteered for space travel and wasn’t certain he'd 
be available for a court hearing! 

Beyond the dreams it stimulates, your Air Show underscores 
the fact that aviation now encompasses three areas and their 
combinations: manned aircraft, non-manned or missile craft, 
and space vehicles. It also points up the high standards of 
Canada’s aviation industry and the remarkable achievements 
of those who build, maintain and fly your Jet Age fleet. They 
are adding new lustre to the tradition of excellence in aviation 
that once prompted Franklin D. Roosevelt to describe Canada 
as “the airdrome of democracy.” 

Twenty-five years ago when I first visited Canada, it took 
four or five days to travel across the country using the most 
advanced facilities. Today, you jet from Toronto to Vancouver 
in no more than four hours. From four days to four hours in 
twenty-five years: Canadian aviation has indeed telescoped 
time and space. 

In recent years, I have been privileged to visit your country 
periodically and I hold warm memories of Canadian hos- 
pitality. These memories, plus the opportunity to speak to this 
audience on a subject close to my heart, made Mr. Young's 
invitation to Toronto irresistible. 

As your distinguished Prime Minister has said, “the parallel 
interests of our two countries enable us to speak to each other 
with a measure of forthrightness which is permitted to very 
few countries in the world.” Geographically, militarily, eco- 
nomically, culturally, ethnically, we are plain-talk relatives of 
long standing. 

But it is another relationship, newer, still formative, that 
captures my thoughts tonight. It is the emerging partnership 


between the two great industries represented here—aviation 
and electronics. The closeness of this partnership is underlined 
by the fact that today fully one-third the cost of an all-weather 
jet fighter plane is accounted for by electronic equipment 
alone. 

The word that has been coined for this partnership is: 
avionics. It has made possible modern air transportation as 
we know it today, and it holds the key to tomorrow. To this 
partnership, the aviation industry brings an ingrained sense 
of foresight, and a historic willingness to innovate and explore. 
Electronics has contributed the three C’s of Communications, 
Computers and Controls which have become indispensable in 
every aspect of aviation, both civilian and military. 

“If I don’t have communications,” says General Thomas 
Power of the U. S. Strategic Air Command, “the only weapon 
I have is my desk—and I can’t throw that very far!” 


SYMBOLS OF GROWTH 

Aeronautics and electronics have become twin symbols of 
the era since World War II. During these fifteen years, the 
world has changed more radically than in any comparable 
period of history. For the first time, man has begun to travel 
faster than the speed of sound, to transmit events visually as 
swiftly as the velocity of light. He has learned to operate 
factories by automation and offices by electronic computers. 

These achievements are not flukes. Nor can they be at- 
tributed solely to the cumulative effect of man’s increasing 
knowledge over the centuries. They are being deliberately and 
systematicaly promoted, on a massive scale, through research 
and development. 

Research of this dimension obliterates the economists’ 
traditional limits on growth—a given supply of land, raw 
materials, labor and skills—and substitutes what we call an 
“endless frontier.” It stimulates growth in many ways—as my 
own company’s experience illustrates, since four out of every 
five dollars of our sales today are in items that either did not 
exist after the war or were just being sampled in the market 
place. 

Electronics is an industry based on research—research into 
the behavior of a particle so tiny that when it is used in a radio 
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tube, it produces scarcely one-trillionth the energy used by a 
common housefly in doing one push-up. This particle, called 
the electron, weighs only 1/1846 as much as a hydrogen atom, 
the lightest atom known to science. Yet it is the building block 
of an industry that today is the world’s fastest growing. 

Electronics has advanced from fiftieth to fifth place on the 
roster of United States industries in the past two decades; 
in the last decade alone it has increased five-fold. In Canada, 
the rate of growth has been even steeper. A special report to 
the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects 
showed the electronics growth rate in the postwar period far 
outstripping the gross national product. From 1950 to 1955, 
the Canadian electronics industry's rate of rise exceeded that 
of the United States by a handsome margin. Recently, as we all 
know, this rapid growth of electronics in Canada has en- 
countered some obstacles, but I am confident that these can 
be surmounted and that the industry can achieve new crests 
in the years ahead. 

The extent of the Canadian advance to date can be measured 
by the activities of our associated company, RCA Victor 
Company, Limited. Starting sixty-two years ago as the Berliner 
Company with a dozen workers in rented space producing 
six-inch phonograph records, it now employs more than 3,000 
workers at sixteen Canadian locations, and has an annual 
payroll of $12 million. From a producer for local markets, it 
has become the Radio Corporation of America’s principal 
engineering and production source of microwave equipment. 
From the Yukon to the Congo and from the new capital city 
of Brasilia in South America to the villages of Thailand, 
Canadian-built communications equipment is finding essential 
and novel applications. One of the most important is the 
1,200-mile microwave relay system now being constructed 
from Alberta to the Yukon-Alaska border—the largest single 
microwave project in Canada. 


IMPORTANCE OF BASIC RESEARCH 

What is behind this story of vaulting growth? Two 
words—basic research—are behind it, and these are two 
words that can cut two ways. The National Science Foundation 
has defined basic research as that type “where the primary 
aim of the investigator is a fuller knowledge or understanding 
of the subject under study, rather than a practical application.” 

However, Dr. Vannevar Bush has pointed out the dichotomy 
of research in observing that it operates under a new version 
of Gresham's Law: “Under the pressure for immediate results, 
and unless deliberate policies are set up to guard against this, 
applied research invariably drives out pure.” 

In the United States, for example, total spending for re- 
search and development by industry and Government has 
increased from $2 billion in 1946 to more than $12 billion 
this year. But of this $12 billion, only $1 billion finds its way 
into basic research. That represents barely two-tenths of one 
per cent of a half-trillion-dollar economy. 

Yet nothing could surpass in importance the untrammeled 
quest for new knowledge for its own sake. It is the foundation 
of engineering and technology. To neglect it is to weaken 
the entire scientific edifice. We never know the significant 
directions in which basic research may lead us. It is a little 
like the story in my New England home town of an eccentric 
named “Lord” Timothy Dexter who sent a carload of bed- 
warming pans to the tropical West Indies. His neighbors 
thought he was deranged, but Timothy made a fortune when 
the natives discovered that the pans—with their long handles 
—were perfect for cooking in a hot climate. 

The importance of research has never been more apparent 
than in electronics. 

Radar first came into prominence with World War II, 
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but the basic work that led to its development spanned a 
decade and spread over many nations. By the early 1930's 
scientists were exploring the properties of extremely short 
radio waves. This led to the concept of focusing such waves 
in a narrow beam for effective point-to-point communications. 
When the first experimental equipment was tested, it showed 
an impolite tendency to receive its own signals back by re- 
flection from various objects. In 1934, a rudimentary system of 
this type was used to track a boat; and from this point on, 
the original objective of a better communications system be- 
came secondary to the development of improved radio detec- 
tion methods. In 1938 and 1939, radar equipment was first 
installed on combat vessels. 

Ultimately, this accidental offspring of research matured 
into a decisive weapon of Allied victory. Great Britain's part 
in the development of microwave radar is well known; and 
Canada’s role in the design and development of many types 
of radar was a significant factor in North America’s wartime 
defense. 

One of today’s basic scientific tools is the electron micro- 
scope. It is essential in producing polio vaccine, and is fur- 
nishing clues which may some day lead to the conquest of 
cancer. While the ordinary light microscope enlarges a speci- 
men to about 2,000 times life-size, the electron microscope 
can blow it up more than 300,000 times. At this degree of 
magnification, an ant would become a colossus able to stand 
astride the St. Lawrence River. 

The electron microscope grew out of fundamental research 
conducted in Europe, research which led to brilliant achieve- 
ments in subsequent applied work here in Canada. In 1937, 
a physics student at the University of Toronto—James Hillier 
of Brantford, Ontario—together with a few young associates, 
began experimenting with a weird assortment of transformers, 
batteries and pumps. They blew dozens of fuses, and once nar- 
rowly escaped electrocution. In the end, they succeeded in 
taking a picture of a particle of carbon black magnified 40,000 
times—about twenty times beyond the limjts of the light 
microscope. Thus was developed the first successful, high- 
resolving power electron microscope in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Today, this same son of Canada, Dr. James Hillier, is 
directing all of RCA’s research activities and doing an out- 
standingly competent job. 

In basic research, no country has a monopoly. Atomic 
reaction, for example, was built on the theoretical groundwork 
laid by Germans, Austrians, Italians and others. The pioneering 
on jet propulsion was done by an Englishman. Electronics 
owes much to the British scientist, Sir Joseph Thomson. 
Canadian scientists like Banting and Best have contributed 
indelibly to mankind in the field of medicine. 

In our Montreal laboratories, which have doubled in size 
within the past year, RCA Victor now has more physicists 
working on basic research than any other non-governmental 
electronics laboratory in Canada. Typical of the advanced work 
they pursue is plasma physics, a field of enormous importance 
in missile and satellite activity. A space vehicle traveling at 
hypersonic speed will be surrounded by a layer of shocked air 
—a shock wave. The energy in this shock wave is enough to 
cause extensive ionization which has a significant impact on 
the properties of the shocked air. The “plasma sheath” thus 
formed can have profound effects on radio communications 
with and on the detection of the vehicle. Hence, no viable 
system for communications or detection can be devised with- 
out a knowledge of the electrical behavior of the plasma 
sheath. The whole subject of plasma physics is still in the 
early stages of scientific investigation, a vast and exciting field 
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which poses formidable challenges to the abilities of physicists 
and engineers. 

As defense and space electronics has become more and 
more important, and as our U. S. defense business has grown, 
we have increasingly drawn our Canadian facilities into both 
the development and the production phases of this work. 

I am happy to announce tonight that RCA, in cooperation 
with the Canadian Department of Defense Production, has 
placed with the RCA Victor Company, Ltd., a $2,000,000 
defense order, covering equipment for an electronic detection 
and control system which is part of the North American aerial 
defense. This system involves the automatic transmission of 
information to interceptor planes and Bomarc missiles. RCA’s 
Canadian company will produce the critically important 
security sealed circuits—those compact, reliable, prefabricated 
panels with the wiring permanently etched in place, which 
have largely supplanted bulky, hand-soldered wiring in both 
military equipment and commercial electronic products. 

As RCA’s defense business expands, it is our intention to 
assign increasing responsibility to the Canadian company. For 
in Canada, the research ability, the technical proficiency, and 
the production skills are available to do a first-rate job for 
defense. 

Production know-how, of course, is important. But the 
contribution of research—especially basic research—is equally 
vital. For basic research is a continuing task of exploring the 
unknown. The very exploration itself uncovers new and 
absorbing problems and possibilities. 

But if we are to surmount the problems and realize the 
possibilities, we must develop an environment—both nation- 
ally and within our companies—in which talented scientists 
can apply themselves to long-range objectives without feeling 
compelled to fill immediate prescriptions for “hardware” in 
order to qualify for financial support. Our Governments, in 
particular, can do much to fashion that environment by giving 
basic research the support and the stature that it merits. 

The concept of mature economies or nations or companies 
applies only where it is accepted that there are no new ideas. 
For our generation, this concept will have no validity so long 
as we accept the endless frontier as our basic philosophy. 

The most significant proof of this belief rests in the fact 
that there are more scientists alive today than lived in all 
prior history. These people and their ideas make up our endless 
frontier of knowledge and achievement. 


ELECTRONICS AND THE FUTURE 

As for what the future might hold, some indication can be 
obtained in terms of research and development projects with 
which RCA itself—in Canada and the United States—has been 
intimately associated. These projects lie in three broad areas 
which seem to me to hold great promise. 

The first is communications. 

The use of orbiting satellites promises advances comparable, 
in their way, to the vast strides made in communications tech- 
niques since Julius Caesar first stationed sentinels on towers 
at regular intervals and had them shout messages from one to 
another. 

The initial moves toward a satellite system of global com- 
munications have already been taken with the launching of 
the SCORE satellite in late 1958 carrying a Christmas message 
from President Eisenhower, and the recently launched ECHO 
balloon. This balloon satellite carried two radio transmitters 
like the one I have here in my hand. These sun-powered 
radios, small as they are, can be heard for two thousand miles 
or more. They send signals earthward, telling scientists where 
to find the balloon so they can unerringly aim the transmitting 
and receiving antennas which communicate by reflecting 
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signals from the balloon’s surface. 

Bouncing radio signals off a balloon is merely a first step 
into the unfolding domain of satellite communications. A 
more sophisticated system will incorporate what are known as 
“synchronous satellites,’ positioned so as to appear fixed in 
space above one point on the earth’s surface. Three or four 
such satellites, with electronic relay equipment, will ultimately 
link all the world’s major cities with live television and micro- 
wave radio communications. 

When this happens, international television will be with us. 
We will be able to tune in to the language channel of our 
choice, and observe the world’s many cultures pass across our 
viewing screen. Through educational television, we shall have 
an unprecedented opportunity to reach backward areas of the 
globe. At the same time, world-wide telephone dialing will 
become commonplace, and the cost of handling messages will 
be substantially reduced. 

A second area of significant advance will be weather fore- 
casting. 

Our current watch on the weather has been likened to a 
boy peering through a knot hole at a football game. Through 
weather stations, planes, balloons, and ships, we are able to 
observe only about 10 per cent of the earth's atmosphere. 

With such a restricted vantage point, we have indeed been 
badly off—although not so badly off, I hope, as was suggested 
by Mark Twain's wry forecast of New England weather. He 
once wrote: “Probable northeast to southwest winds, varying 
to the southward and westward and eastward and points be- 
tween; high and low barometer sweeping around from place 
to place; probable areas of rain, snow, hail and drought, suc- 
ceeded or preceded by earthquakes with thunder and light- 
ning!” 

The way satellites can broaden our view of weather condi- 
tions was demonstrated by Tiros I. During its electronic life- 
time of 78 days, Tiros’ television cameras such as I have here 
took almost 23,000 pictures of cloud formations. On one pass 
around the earth, the cameras caught a bright, square cloud in 
an isolated position over the southwestern United States. 
Weathermen had no previous reports of such a formation. 
They looked up the records and found that the peculiar cloud 
had moved northwestward and had hit Oklahoma with four 
tornadoes. When future weather satellites go aloft, one of 
their paramount assignments will be to watch for clouds of 
this kind and warn against them before they strike. 

Previously, meteorologists have never been able to watch the 
birth of a hurricane. Now they may be able to do so and 
perhaps learn how to divert it or at least to reduce its destruc- 
tive force. 

Weather satellites ultimately will maintain a continuous 
watch over the entire earth, sending back a steady flow of 
reports on new storm centers. These reports will be fed into 
ultra-high-speed electronic computers that will sort, classify 
and evaluate the information, and present the forecasters with 
the relevant facts in simplified form for prompt interpretation. 

Highly accurate 90-day forecasts will become the rule rather 
than the exception. The impact of precise long-range forecasts 
will be felt in farm production, in industrial planning, in 
military logistics and strategy, and, of course, in air transporta- 
tion. The all-seeing eye of the weather satellite will furnish 
the airlines with a precise picture of weather conditions along 
all their routes, pointing the way to safer, more comfortable 
flight paths. 

When satellites replace the forecasters’ present “plot-and- 
pray” techniques, there is one thing we can say with certainty 
about the weather: tomorrow's forecasts will be much less 
cloudy. 

A third area of significant advance in the decade ahead will 
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be air transportation—once again through a fusion of the 
electronic and aeronautical sciences. 

While space travel one day will be widespread, the chances 
are that for the next ten years, at least, man will travel on 
airliners just as he does now. But in this form of travel, the 
Sixties will bring a dramatic development to Canada and the 
United States. 

Within the decade, advanced electronic equipment will 
make air travel less dependent on the weather and automated 
from takeoff to landing. Every technique required is already 
under experimentation in aircraft or missiles. 

A country-wide network of radar stations, radio aids and 
electronic computers will automatically project the flight pat- 
tern of military and civil aircraft. Each will be assigned air 
space along a precisely defined electronic skytrack. The elec- 
tronic system will keep all these planes under constant sur- 
veillance, guiding their course through computers aboard the 
aircraft and automatic communications from the ground. 

In all routine messages, the present laborious voice radio 
contact between pilot and control tower will be eliminated, 
and the ubiquitous “Roger” banished from the cockpit for- 
ever. Instead, push buttons will flash these messages to the 
pilot instantaneously, and get automatic responses. Typical 
messages such as “Report reaching Toronto,” or “‘Climb to 
11,000 feet,” will be handled by electronic instruments. This 
will speed up the transmission of flight information to such an 
extent that a single ground control point might be in touch 
with 500 planes at least once every two minutes. 

At the approaches to airports, automatic landing devices 
will bring planes in safely and make way—within seconds— 
for the next arrival or departure. Once on the ground, a plane 
will be guided over an electronic taxiway to its parking space 
at the air terminal. A mobile checkout unit—smaller but 

otherwise similar to those used today to check missiles—will 
test essential components for any sign of trouble. In this way, 
costly lay-up time will be cut to a minimum and air safety 
vastly enhanced. 

An electronic system such as I have described will eventu- 
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ally extend beyond our continent to the most heavily traveled 
international flight lanes, assuring swifter and simpler air 
transportation everywhere in the world. 


“PER ARDUA AD ASTRA” 

The fields of communications, weather forecasting and air 
transport are only three of the regions that will be warmed 
by the fires of research in the decade ahead. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of research—and one 
of its greatest blessings—is the criss-crossing benefits it pro- 
duces. The broad activities in electronics permit an interchange 
of ideas and innovations that bear directly on the fundamental 
strides being made in aeronautics, and vice versa. 

We are laboring side by side in two exciting fields of the 
future. Our partnership is, in a business sense, what the part- 
nership of our two grear nations is in a diplomatic and military 
sense. The relationship between Canada and the United States 
was described not long ago by an articulate Canadian-born 
journalists—Max Freedman of The Manchester Guardian—as 
being “as enduring as geography, as noble as the history of 
the two countries, and as spacious and indestructible as their 
valiant hopes.” 

Our own “valiant hopes” in aeronautics and electronics 
reflect the broader aspirations of our nations themselves: to 
assist and strengthen the defense of what we have and what 
we believe in; to explore the mysteries of the unknown; to seek 
new and more effective means of improving and protecting 
human life. 


In our industries, as Maeterlinck once remarked, “the future. 


is a world limited only by ourselves.” Aviation and electronics 
in Canada have a future as limitless as the potential of this 
young and energetic nation. In transportation, in exploration, 
in national defense and in many other realms of activity, there 
are formidable opportunities for using the air and the electron 
with ever increasing effectiveness. 

As we move through the Sixties, all of us might draw 
inspiration from the motto of the Royal Canadian Air Force: 
“Per Ardua Ad Astra” . . . “Through travail to the stars.” 


For this surely is our joint destiny. Thank you. 


Tomorrow’s Manager 


HOW TO EVALUATE MANAGEMENT 


By ERNEST C. ARBUCKLE, Dean, Graduate School of Business, Stanford University, Stanford, California 


Delivered to the Investment Bankers Association Meeting, Santa Barbara, California, June 28, 1960 


HAVE CHOSEN to talk about the manager of tomorrow, 

rather than the one of yesterday, because I believe that 

some new competence—some new qualifications for suc- 
cessful management—are going to be required in the years 
ahead that have not always been needed in the past, at least in 
the same degree. 

With capital, technical know-how and material resources 
pretty well distributed throughout this country and becoming 
more effectively distributed throughout the world, with less 
protection afforded by patented products and processes, the 
one area remaining for the exploitation of a competitive ad- 
vantage is in human managerial resources. This is the asset 
that does not appear on the balance sheet, but without which 
all other assets become meaningless and in some cases mis- 
leading in terms of potential and future growth. To be sure, 
the balance sheet together with the income statement reflect 
very often the competence of management, but they tell the 


story of what Aas happened, rather than predict what wll 
happen. Very often a management which has been competent 
enough in the past to manage a company’s affairs is not 
equipped to cope with the future. This is the element that 
must be assessed and evaluated by people like you, and I think 
you will agree that it not only takes perspicacity and keen 
analytical ability, but also some guessing and good luck. 

We hear a lot these days about the contest between men and 
machines. Machines today can digest and interpret enormous 
amounts of information, much more accurately and rapidly 
than can men; they seldom make mistakes, and when they do 
they admit them. Furthermore, machines are now being de- 
veloped which can actually simulate human thought processes, 
and it has been predicted by very competent people that 
within ten years a machine will be the chess champion of the 
world, unless there is discrimination against machines; that 
machines will write music which is aesthetically interesting; 
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and that machines can be taught to learn from their experience, 
just as do human beings, as well as exercise insight and judg- 
ment. In fact, some of this is already beyond the experimenta- 
tion stage. 

If there is such a contest, man is winning it. If he weren't 
—if the machine were to become tomorrow's manager—your 
job of evaluating management would be simplified, because 
performance of machines can be more precisely predicted than 
performance of people. When they go wrong, a repairman 
can be called to fix them. And machines come equipped with 
operating instructions; managers don't. 

But, as I say, if there is such a contest, man is winning it, 
because better machines result from better men. In fact, the 
machine has become desperately dependent on the improve- 
ment of men, and our problem, as phrased by John Galbraith, 
is “to make human beings as privileged for purposes of invest- 
ment as are machines.” 

The last decade has seen the rise of the professional manager, 
and one reason is that ownership of capital has come to count 
for much less than ownership of ability and brains. In fact, 
some of the most flagrant cases of corporate mismanagement 
in recent times have been those in which the owners of the 
capital have used their power to keep the professionals out. In 
the 30's and early 40's this was true of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, whose present “professionals” have shown what can be 
done with good management. We have all seen the case of 
Montgomery Ward. I don’t have to list them; you know them 
better than I. 

But today if the successful firm is contemplating a con- 
siderable expansion, it will worry more about where to find the 
men than the money. Investment in physical capital is still a 
prime measure of progress, but progress is coming to depend 
more and more on the quality rather than the quantity of the 
capital equipment in use and on the intelligence and skill of 
those who use it. At one time in our history we were de- 
pendent on such geniuses as the Edisons, Watts, and Mar- 
conis; now through education, training, and organization we 
get almost the same results from the less talented. However, in 
assessing company management we must be careful not to 
“confound genius which is rare with audacity which is found 
everywhere.” 

I would like to ask, then try and answer four questions: 

1. What are the important trends that have been profes- 
sionalizing the practice of business and are likely to become 
more important in terms of managerial qualifications in the 
next decade or two? 

2. What are the qualifications that make for managerial 
competence? 

3. How are these qualifications developed? 

4. How are they recognized—or how do you know a well- 
managed company when you see one? 

First of all, what are the trends: 

1. The accelerating tempo of scientific and technological 
change is having a profound effect upon the practice of man- 
agement and will have more. Professor Ralph Smith of Stan- 
ford’s School of Engineering has predicted that there will be 
more new development in engineering achievement and 
scientific discovery in the next 40 years than in the last 4,000. 
Business men increasingly need some technical background, 
not only so that they can communicate with their associates, 
but so that they can make reliable company plans in terms of 
products, of capital investment, of geographical distribution 
of markets. Related to the developments in engineering and the 
physical sciences has been the development of what we now 
refer to as “information technology’"—the application of 
quantitive techniques and the computer to the analysis of 
business problems. This is providing an increasingly solid basis 
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for rational decision making. “The days of the intuitive man- 
ager are numbered.” You can get more facts before you use 
judgment. More comprehensive and detailed information can 
be organized in one place and presented to top managers 
regularly—making it possible for them to make more decisions 
related to detailed operations. This is going to require more in- 
tellectual power and range from managers than before. 

2. Business firms have grown in size and will probably con- 
tinue to grow. The 130 odd largest manufacturing corpora- 
tions in the country account for half of the manufacturing 
output in the U. S. The 500 largest business corporations in 
this country embrace nearly 2/3 or all nonagricultural eco- 
nomic activity. As business firms have grown in size, increasing 
emphasis is being placed on organizational problems. There has 
been an enormous increase in the importance of the adminis- 
trative function. The process of decision making has been 
diffused, which greatly increases the need for coordination and 
planning within the company. 

3. Skill in human relations has become an even more 
essential ingredient of effective management. In spite of the 
conformity claims of Whyte’s “organization man,’ there has 
been a growing emphasis on the role of the individual in 
organizations. Too much emphasis on system as an end in 
itself can nurture a mediocrity that becomes “built in” to the 
organization and can stultify the creative effort of the rare in- 
dividual of unusual talent. 

Much research is being done in the area of behavioral science 
and much is being learned about individual as well as group 
behavior which is of importance and relevance to business. 
The best managers are going to have this knowledge and know 
how to use it. Productivity and motivation of supervisory 
personnel are being more carefully studied, and research is 
revealing some interesting new information. Companies will 
transfer more and more attention from the productivity of 
hourly workers to the productivity of managerial personnel. 

4. There will be a growing need for highly-trained staff 
specialists at top managerial levels. This will not minimize the 
administrator's task, but more men than before will be needed 
for what they know rather than for what they can carry out, 
and experience obtained by progression from one job to the 
other within the company may not be the most efficient way 
to train the men needed for such staff jobs. 

5. The increasing complexity of the firm’s external environ- 
ment has steadily added to the difficulties of the businessman's 
job. The business manager of today, and even more so to- 
morrow, will face all kinds of problems that twenty-five years 
ago did not represent serious drains on his time or ‘did 
not need to be taken into consideration when making a 
decision. The increase in the power of organized labor, the 
expanding role of government, taxes, the cold war, inflation, 
more intense competition, the economic competition with 
Russia, how to compete in the world market as well as in 
the U. S. market, the role of American enterprise in economic 
growth—decisions with respect to all of these factors are part 
of the long-range planning that must be done by the well- 
managed company of the future. 

And in addition to the economic criterion of making a 
profit, the businessman has been expected to demonstrate a 
social responsibility and adopt broad social criteria in the 
administration of the enterprise. Since automatic regulation 
is no longer provided by the classical economist’s concept of 
perfect competition, the business executive must try to recon- 
cile these social and profit goals, which at times are partially 
conflicting. To these goals we must add the personal goals of 
the business leader himself. He will need a philosophy and a 
set of values that will offer great objectives and great mean- 
ings to his employees and his community. 
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So in summary, is it any wonder that Robert Calkins, Presi- 

dent of Brookings Institution, concludes as follows: 
“Imagine any projection of recent trends you like and you 
are forced to the conclusion that the men who are shortly 
to exercise authority in the direction of affairs must have 
a degree of knowledge, intellectual skill, and of com- 
petence exceeding anything we have regarded as adequate 
heretofore.” 

Now let us proceed to Question #2: What qualification 
will best equip our managers to cope with management prob- 
lems having these broad dimensions? 

Some ten years ago when this same Robert Calkins was Dean 
at Columbia University he asked the question, “What qualities 
make for competerice in the business careers for which we 
train?” And then he answered the question in this way: “I 
do not know and I don’t know anyone who does, but it is 
high time we found out.” We are still looking. However, I 
think it is possible to enumerate some of these personal traits, 
skills, and attitudes that are usually found in executives of first 
rank. The fact that there is no really precise answer and that 
most opinions are completely subjective makes it possible for 
all of us to be experts on the subject. We are like the expert 
who knows the answer, but doesn’t understand the question. 

A number of studies have been made on the subject. One of 
the most recent was made by Gordon and Howell, who pub- 
lished a book last year on “Higher Education for Business,” 
and they selected a panel of 111 firms as a basis for a survey 
based on intensive personal interviews. These companies were 
all asked their views as to the important management qualities. 
They were a representative group, both as to size and geo- 
graphically. 

The qualities that were given the greatest weight were 
motivation and personal drive, skill in interpersonal relations, 
moral character, and superior, though not necessarily extremely 
high, mental ability. It is interesting to note that except for 
certain types of jobs, possession of specialized knowledge and 
technical skill was considered of only moderate or minor im- 
portance, at least above the lower levels of supervision, except 
for some specialized staff positions. 

Another good study was made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, and I think we can conclude, as did Gordon 
and Howell, that there seem to be certain basic abilities and 
skills which are generally required in business, and the most 
important of these seem to be above average intelligence, 
including analytical ability and judgment, skill in interpersonal! 
relations, the ability to accept responsibility and to make 
decisions*in the face of uncertainty, general administrative 
skills, including the capacity to lead others, to plan, to organize, 
and to delegate: to develop subordinates, breadth and flexibility 
of mind, as well as imagination, some facility in verbal com- 
munication and strong personal motivation. Companies also 
want loyalty and the ability to think in terms of the organiza- 
tion as a whole, even though this may make for the conformity 
of the organization man. I think we might add the habit of 
self-learning and hard work. 

However, we must remember that success as an executive 
does not depend upon the possession of a list of qualities, but 
on the proper organization of abilities, knowledge, and per- 
sonality traits. Different combinations of qualities may carry 
men equally far, depending on a variety of circumstances. The 
quality of performance depends not merely on a particular 
bundle of traits, but on their interaction with a particular 
environment in which the performance takes place. As Dr. 
Alex Bavelas of Stanford has pointed out in a recent article, a 
man may show real leadership in a formal, authoritarian organ- 
ization and fail miserably in an informal democratic organiza- 
tion. A man may be very effective in a situation requiring 
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deliberation and planning, but show little leadership if the 
situation demands immediate action. 

And now for Question #3: How do we develop such 
qualities? 

The responsibility for the development of these qualities is 
shared by the university in its initial educational process, by 
the company, and by the individual himself. There is another 
participant here, and perhaps he is the most important of all, 
and that is the father and mother, because it is quite true that 
some of these qualities were acquired at birth and a person 
either has them or he does not, and neither he nor the univer- 
sity nor the company is going to be able to do much about it. 
This is what makes initial selections so important. However, to 
deny the importance of environmental factors would be to 
negate the value of education and experience in the develop- 
ment of management competence. 

In the graduate school of business, which is building on a 
broad undergraduate education in the liberal arts, science, or 
engineering, a very positive contribution can and should be 
made toward the development of these qualities. Our job in 
the university is particularly difficult, because most of our 
graduates will not attain positions of top managerial respon- 
sibility for ten or fifteen, or possibly even twenty, years. We 
must guess what business will be like in the future and try 
and prepare our students for it. That is why we believe we 
should train them in the solution of problems which will in- 
volve basic underlying disciplines, such as economics, statistics, 
accounting, mathematics, and some of the behavioral sciences 
which develop analytical competence, as well as in the func- 
tional areas of finance, production, marketing, and employee 
relations. Certainly in addition to knowledge about business 
itself, the analytical skills can be taught and practiced. Further- 
more, they can be taught in such a way as to lead to decision 
and action, because analysis without decision is sterile. 

Administrative skills, in addition to analytical, can also be 
developed to some degree in the classroom through teaching 
and practice by use of the case method. There are limitations 
to this, but with the student body of an average age of 25 
composed of students, many of whom have had business ex- 
perience before returning to school, this has the greatest 
chance for success. 

Attitudes, too, can be developed and should be, because 
it is often the attitude that determines the use and application 
of the knowledge that is withdrawn from the cognitive bank. 
As Whitehead has pointed out, “Education is the acquisition of 
the art of the utilization of knowledge,” and how we put this 
knowledge to work is the critical factor. 

A school such as ours can unify the study of the various 
business functions by relating them to each other and the 
underlying disciplines and to the conduct of the firm as a 
whole. We can teach a great deal about the need for and the 
techniques of long-range planning, the importance of planned, 
systematized innovation, the flexibility of mind and receptivity 
to new ideas that must be a part of the successful executive of 
tomorrow. 

A more immediate and direct contribution to management 
development can be made by the university in its management 
development programs. Here experience adds voltage to the 
learning process, and there is less slippage between the ac- 
quisition of the new knowledge and its application. At Stan- 
ford we have four such programs: one for senior executives 
for eight weeks in the summer; one for promising young men 
still in middle management for nine months, underwritten by 
the Sloan Foundation; one for transportation managers for 
four weeks; and one in the international area. 

Companies also share in this development responsibility. 
They can develop their own schools and training programs, 
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such as some of the larger companies have done; witness 
General Electric and IBM. In addition to the motto, “Think,” 
T. J. Watson is famous for his oft-repeated statement, “There 
is NO saturation point to education.” An IBM executive told 
me recently that approximately a third of his time since he 
had been with the organization had been spent in IBM schools 
Of university management courses. Repeated periods of man’s 
life should be devoted to organized educational effort. 

Many more companies today are establishing formalized 
training programs for a period of one or two years for their 
newly-hired employees and relying on college management 
programs to keep their middle and senior management up-to- 
date with the stream of knowledge. Your Association has 
done an excellent job of providing training in the investment 
banking field, but you are one of the few major segments of 
American business that has not made much use of the broader 
educational programs represented by some of the major 
management programs throughout the country, and I urge 
you to do so. 

The firm must create an atmosphere which induces growth, 
which assists people in developing themselves, because after 
all this is the most effective form of executive development. 
The ability of an executive to develop his subordinates is an 
important ability. There is danger, however, in the executive 
developing himself in the image of the already-successful 
executive, because the qualities and kind of competence that 
may have led to success in one decade may be somewhat dif- 
ferent from those that mean success in the next. 

And now to take the 4th question: How do you know when 
a company is well-managed? 

There has been a lot of painfully superficial analysis by the 
brokerage firms and investment banking firms of this country. 
There has also been some very good analysis. | know you will 
agree that we need less of the former and more of the latter. 

It is quite possible to take the financial statements of a 
given organization, review them for ten years, and, on the 
basis of the profit record, the return on investment, the ratio 
of profit to sales, the emphasis on research and development, 
the policies relating to investment in capital equipment, do a 

retty good job of analyzing how successful the company has 
si in the past. But how effectively does it tell you how well 
the company will operate in the next ten years, and this is 
really what you want to know. 

A company can be quite successful for a number of years 
with good ratios, good profits,. good balance sheets, then 
start to go downhill for quite a number of reasons. Com- 
petitive conditions may have changed within the industry and 
the company has not kept pace. It may have run out of com- 
petent management. Product lines may no longer have a market 
and the company has failed to diversify and expand into other 
fields. The company may have been slow in investing in new 
and modern facilities, in replacing obsolete equipment, in 
moving boldly into new markets. 

There is only one way to predict this that I know of, and 
that is to assess and evaluate the management, not of the past 
but of the future. It is no longer sufficient to say that the 
company has no great potential because it is not in a growth 
industry. There are too many examples of companies which 
have converted themselves from a non-growth into a growth 
industry by bold, aggressive, intelligent diversification and 
expansion. A good management is not limited by the confines 
of its own industry. A fence is a barrier only to those who do 
not want to go outside. 

If I were trying to evaluate the management of the future, 
I would ask myself several basic questions and seek answers to 
them: 

1. What kind of men are being attracted to the industry 
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and the company, and how well are they holding them? A 
company is known by the men it keeps. 

2. What is the company’s attitude toward continuing the 
education and development of the men in the organization? Is 
discriminating use being made of management programs? 
What criteria have been established for selection of new em- 
ployees, and are there good reasons for such criteria? Do they 
start with mediocrity? The performance of companies of 
tomorrow depends on the quality of the executives, scientists, 
and others being selected and trained today. 

3. What is their attitude and policy toward research? Is the 
organization oriented to innovation and creativity? Is resource- 
fulness and experimentation encouraged? Is the company re- 
sponsive to change, flexible, and adaptable? The success of 
many companies in the next ten years will depend on their 
willingness and ability to anticipate and adapt to change. 

4. Do they have a good balance between experience and 
imagination? Experience without imagination makes for 
pedantic management; imagination without experience results 
in management doing foolish things. 

5. Are they willing to take short-term risks in order to 
eliminate long-term hazards? Are they willing to sacrifice 
profits on a temporary basis in order to make necessary ex- 
penditures for personal development, needed capital equip- 
ment, and for research that will result in long-term growth? 

6. What emphasis do they place on long-range planning? 
Do they know where they are going or want to go, and if so 
do they have reasonable plans for getting there? In the last 
five years the outstanding companies have virtually all de- 
veloped thoughtful long-range plans, some for the first time. 

7. What is the spirit of the organization? There is a signifi- 
cant difference between morale that merely reflects happiness 
and contentment, and morale that generates dedication and 
zeal which results in creative high-level output. There is a 
common belief that in organizations where job satisfaction is 
high, production is high. This is simply not supported by 
facts. But of one thing we can be certain, faced with mounting 
costs and intense competition; higher levels of productivity 
must be achieved to even maintain our rate of economic 
growth. 

8. Is the organization one in which system has become an 
end in itself? Is it a company that is depending less and less on 
the unusual abilities of the rare individuals and relying on 
organizational arrangements which, although safer and more 
reliable, may yield at best only a high level of mediocrity? It 
is upon the vigor, initiative, and resourcefulness of individuals 
that company growth will depend. 

9. Does the management encourage development, not only 
by supporting educational programs for employees who have 
demonstrated an individual interest and capacity for their 
further learning, but by that indispensable process of letting 
subordinates make mistakes and profit from them? Does it 
really delegate maximum authority to the lowest practicable 
level, and when the delegation is made, will it accept the 
other man’s way of doing it? At the same time, does the top 
management really know what is going on? How good is the 
system of communication and control? 

10. Does the management have a “commercial sense”—an 
unusual capacity for converting its human, capital, and ma- 
terial resources into a profit? Managers can know and under- 
stand all the best administrative techniques and still not know 
how to make money. 

11. Has the management established objectives for the com- 
pany consonant with those of the society of which it is a part? 
The good executives have the mental equipment to understand 
the business, make it profitable, and set sound long-term ob- 
jectives; the best ones have additional philosophical and 
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character values that relate the over-all goals of the enterprise 
to the values of society. 

12. Does the management have integrity and a dedication to 
ethical practice? Nothing can undermine human relationships 
more than a lack of integrity. More important than wisdom, 
skill or operational competence is integrity which is rooted in 
the bedrock of principle. 

These questions are, of course, easier to ask than to answer. 
But when assessing the prospects of a company over the next 
decade, and when your assessment may be the basis for the 
public’s investment in this future, certainly some attempt 
along these lines can and should be made. 

It is said that we should never underestimate the intelligence 
of the American people—and never overestimate their in- 
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formation. We must seek, select, and absorb objective in- 
formation. We must rely on primary, not secondary data, 
Opinions are easy; facts are hard. 

You represent a vitally important and respected segment 
of the business community of this country—and of the world. 
You have financed much of America’s growth. Your role at 
times accords you enormous power and influence. It places 
upon you simultaneously a high order of responsibility. 

I think to this group, possibly more than any other, the 
words of Alfred North Whitehead are particularly significant, 
and in conclusion I repeat them— 

“A great society is one in which men of business think 
greatly of their function.” 


Principles Guiding 
United Nations Activities 


THE INSTITUTION, NOT THE SECRETARY GENERAL SETS THE POLICY 
By DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, Secretary General, United Nations 
Delivered to the General Assembly, United Nations, New York, September 26, 1960 


HEN I ASKED for the privilege of exercising my 

right of reply at this stage of the general debate, it 

was not because I wanted to use this opportunity to 
correct any factual mistakes or misrepresentations. That should 
be unnecessary in light of the very full debates in the Security 
Council and at the very recent emergency special session. 

At any rate, such a clarification of facts and such other 
observations as may be called for may more usefully come at 
a later stage when a wider ground may have been covered by 
interventions in this debate. Naturally, I reserve my right to 
such an intervention if necessary and in due time. 

I should like, however, in this context to draw the urgent 
attention of delegations to the first progress reports on the 
situation in the Congo, circulated just a few days ago. This 
paper, submitted by Ambassador [Rajeshwar} Dayal [United 
Nations Representative in the Congo} is in Document F/4531, 
which will, I am sure, be found very helpful by those who 
want to get a balanced picture of the realities with which the 
organization is dealing. 

My reason for taking the floor now is another one. I felt 
that, before the debate goes any further, it would be appro- 
priate for me to make clear to the Assembly what, in my view, 
is and is not the problem before the Assembly in certain 
respects on which the Secretary General has been addressed 
by some speakers. 

In those respects the General Assembly is facing a question 
not of any specific actions but of the principles guiding 
United Nations activities. In those respects it is a question 
not of a man but of an institution. 

Just one week ago the General Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion regarding the Congo operation. It did so after a thorough 
debate and full presentation of facts. As that is the situation 
it may well be asked why those same facts should now be 
brought out again in the Assembly as a basis for new and 
far-reaching conclusions, perhaps involving even a question 
of confidence. 

The question before the General Assembly is no longer 
one of certain actions but one of the principles guiding them. 
Time and again the United Nations has had to face situations 
in which a wrong move might have tended to throw the weight 


of the organization over in favor of this or that specific party 
in a conflict of a primarily domestic character. To permit 
that to happen is indeed to intervene in domestic affairs 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the Charter. 

To avoid doing so is to be true to the letter and spirit of 
the Charter, whatever disappointment it might cause those 
who might have thought that they could add to their political 
weight by drawing the United Nations over to their side. 

This is, of course, the basic reason for the principles spelled 
out at the very first stage of the Congo operation, and approved 
by the Security Council, to the effect that the United Nations 
force is not under the orders of a Government requesting its 
assistance and cannot be permitted to become a party to an 
internal conflict, be it one in which the Government is engaged 
or not. 

It is common experience that nothing, in the heat of 
emotion, is regarded as more partial by one who takes himself 
the position of a party than strict impartiality. 

Further, as I have said, this is a question not of a man but 
of an institution. Use whatever word you like, independence, 
impartiality, objectivity—they all describe the essential aspects 
of what, without exception, must be the attitude of the Secre- 
tary General. 

Such an attitude, which has found clear and decisive ex- 
pression in Article 100 of the Charter, may at any stage 
become an obstacle for those who work for certain political 
aims which would be better served or more easily achieved 
if the Secretary General compromised with this attitude. 

But if he did, how gravely he would then betray the trust 
of all those for whom the strict maintenance of such an atti- 
tude is the best protection in the world-wide fight for power 
and influence. 

Thus, if the office of the Secretary General becomes a 
stumbling block for anyone, be it an individual, a group or 
a Government, because the incumbent stands by the basic 
principle which must guide its whole activity, and if, for 
that reason, he refuses under criticism, such criticism strikes 
at the very office and the concepts on which it is based. 

I would rather see that office break on strict adherence to 
the principle of independence, impartiality and objectivity 
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LOUIS M. ORR 


than drift on the basis of compromise. That is the choice 
daily facing the Secretary General. It is also the choice now 
openly facing the General Assembly, both in substance anc 
in form. I believe that all those whose interests are safeguarded 
by the United Nations will realize that the choice is not one 
of the conveniences of the moment but one which is decisive 
for the future, their future. 

One last word. Sometimes one gets the impression that 
the Congo operation is looked at as being in the hands of 
the Secretary General, as somehow distinct from the United 
Nations. No: This is your operation, gentlemen. 

And this is true whether you respect the African and Asian 
member countries, which carry the main burden for the force 
and for its command, or speak and act for other parts of the 
world. 

There is nothing in the Charter which puts responsibility 
of this kind on the shoulders of the Secretary General or makes 
him the independent master of such an operation. 
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It was the Security Council, which, without any dissenting 
vote, gave this mandate to the Secretary General on 14 July. 

It was the Security Council which, on 22 July, commended 
his report on the principles that should be applied. 

It was the Security Council, on 9 August, which, again 
without any dissenting vote, confirmed the authority given 
to the Secretary General. 

Again, just a week ago, the General Assembly, without any 
dissenting vote, requested the Secretary General to continue 
to take vigorous action. 

Indeed, as I said, this is your operation, gentlemen. It is 
for you to indicate what you have done. As the agent of the 
organization, I am grateful for any positive advice, but if no 
such positive advice is forthcoming—as happened in the 
Security Council on 21 July, when my line of implementation 
had been challenged from outside—-then I have no choice 
but to follow my own conviction, guided by the principles to 
which I have just referred. 


The Mere Fact Of Existence 


THE IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT OF NATIONALISM VERSUS INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 
By LOUIS M. ORR, M.D., President (1959-60), American Medical Association 


Delivered before the 1960 Graduating Class, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, June 6, 1960 


RESIDENT MARTIN, members of the Board of 

Trustees, Faculty, members of the Class of 1960, ladies 

and gentlemen. I was truly pleased when President 
Martin invited me, on behalf of the Trustees and Faculty of 
your University and mine, to deliver the Commencement 
address. At the same time, I was somewhat awed by the 
responsibility of delivering such an address from the position 
of a returning alumnus. 

A situation like this usually implies a kind of model for 
success who is going to tell you to go and do likewise. I am 
much better qualified, I can assure you, to discuss the mistakes 
I have made and to warn you against doing likewise. 

However, I do want to talk about yow and the mere fact 
of existence. 

An engineer in one of America’s largest companies has 
described a human being this way: 

“Man is a complete, self-contained, totally enclosed power 
plant, available in a variety of sizes, and reproducible in 
quantity. He is relatively long-lived, has major components 
in duplicate, and science is rapidly making strides toward 
solving the spare parts problem. He is water-proof, amphibi- 
ous, operates on a wide variety of fuels; enjoys thermostatical- 
ly-controlled temperature, circulating fluid heat, evaporative 
cooling; has sealed, lubricated bearings, audio and optional 
direction and range finders, sound and sight recording, audio 
and visual communication, and is equipped with an automatic 
control called a brain.” Thus ends his description. 

The engineer's picture of a human being is significant, I 
think, for what he has omitted. He did nor tell us what sets 
his “robot” apart from such mechanical marvels as man-made 
moons in the sky, factories run by electronic brains, and 
engines powered by atoms. He does not tell us what goes 
beyond the mere fact of its existence and turns it into a 
human being. ; 

The meaning of being human is a big, broad subject. But 
for our purpose, let me put it this way: Science will never be 
able to reduce the value of a sunset to arithmetic. Nor can it 
reduce friendship or statesmanship to a formula. Laughter and 
love, pain and loneliness, and challenge of accomplishment in 


living, and the depth of insight into beauty and truth .. . 
these will always surpass the scientific mastery of nature. 


WANTED: IMAGINATIVE MEN 

Yet, strange things are happening. We are doing our best 
to act as though the engineer's description of man is accurate. 
We are accepting a system under which workmen, regardless 
of skill or productivity, receive the same pay for the same job. 
Laborers are forbidden to do more than a specified amount 
of work per day. The doctrine of promotion on the basis of 
seniority is creating human dead wood that does only what it 
is accustomed to do, or what it is told to do. 

Throughout the country, many college graduates entering 
business are reported to be more interested in security than 
in competition. In politics, voters are accepting vague en- 
thusiasm and expressed good intentions as substitutes for 
talent. In our communities, civic appointments are being in- 
fluenced not by outstanding skill, but by extraneous considera- 
tions. 

For example, in Massachusetts, the head of a local veterans’ 
organization maintained that any former serviceman, regard- 
less of the grades he received on his qualification tests, should 
be given the appointment as a public school teacher in 
preference to non-servicemen who had passed with higher 
marks. He was quoted as say’ 1g that a few points more or less 
on an examination make no real difference. 

In the book, “The American Conscience,” Roger Burlingame 
offers this explanation: 

“We are prosperous. We are complacent. Religion has 
become, for the most part, a social convention. Skill is 
anonymous. Thought is under pressure to conform. Security 
has replaced venture as a dominant aim. Intellect is in the 
discard, and politics are dictated by . . . mediocrity.” 

As I see it, the mediocrity in our lives, the leveling down, 
the elimination of competition inevitably leads to the final step 
at the bottom—the acceptance of the idea that the mere fact 
of our existence gives us a claim on the productive powers of 
our fellow men. Is the philosophy behind this parasitic idea 
already damaging the competitive spirit of young America? 
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A businessman, the head of a large, enterprising manufac- 
turing company has remarked: 

“I have dozens of fine-looking, well-groomed young fellows 
for routine jobs. What I want, though, is restless men with 
imagination, ready to break out of conventional procedures 
and move into untried fields.” 

Can this businessman find such young people today? 


LEARNING, LIBERTY AND LIGHT 


Here at Emory, you have all been exposed to an influence 
which I call the “Three L's.” They are Jearning, liberty and 
light. 

As seniors, you know what /earning is. Criticism notwith- 
standing, our American education is imitated abroad for its 
basic philosophy which is: There is no profession nor sig- 
nificant occupation for which an ambitious ar.d capable person 
cannot prepare himself in some American institution. 

As Americans, you know what /éberty is: The atmosphere 
that makes possible strength combined with inquisitiveness; 
the inventive turn of mind; that masterful grasp of material 
things; that restless, nervous energy; that dominant individual- 
ism; that buoyancy and exuberance that comes with freedom. 

As men and women, your /ight has been cast for you by 
those who have gone before, leaving the beacon glow of under- 
standing, of ambition, and of dedication to ideals under which 
we have lived and progressed. 

But one of the most frustrating aspects of contemporary 
life is its tendency to develop compartmental divisions. Busi- 
ness is business, politics is politics, science is science. Thus, it 
is easy to confine ourselves to our own thinking, our own 
immediate problems and interests—to communicate only with 
our own kind. 

In such an atmosphere, young people probably will hardly 
notice that they are living in a restricted world filled only with 
the requirements of their interests. But we should not make 
the mistake of thinking ourselves into such a narrow channel. 
A man must be concerned with the environment in which he 
lives. 

HEART OF A FREE SOCIETY 

The individual must be prepared not just to work, but to 
live—both as a unique person and as a fellow member of the 
human race. American philosophy piaces a fundamental value 
on the uniqueness and worth of the individual in his own 
right. The individual is the heart of a free society. Achieving 
this end depends upon how conscientiously individuals use 
their treedom. 

In a free society, the individual, be he businessman, poli- 
tician or scientist, plays many roles and shares in making many 
decisions. Of course, the individual must have special know]- 
edge and skills in a vocation or profession. But in addition, 
he plays three major roles: in the home, on the job, and in the 
community. These are the atmospheres in which he lives, in 
which he makes his presence felt. These are the atmospheres 
in which he finds his responsibilities and through them his 
individuality. 

I believe it is especially important to know people, to be a 
part of the people. As each of you grows in your various 
careers, change will dominate your life. Upheavals and pres- 

sures from scientific, technological and social advances will 
confront you. But mankind will always remain the basic factor. 
The physical world was meant to serve man, not vice versa. 

As Clarence Manion, in his Key to Peace, has said: “It must 
be remembered that 95 per cent of the peace, order, and 

welfare existing in human society is always produced by the 
conscientious practice of man-to-man justice and person-to- 
person charity.” 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


DIFFERENCES DISAPPEAR 

Many of you are aware that man is moving toward a world- 
wide sameness in cultural pattern. In my travels} I have ob- 
served that the house in America is beginning to look like 
the house in Brazil, Switzerland, or Turkey. Furnishings in the 
house in Sweden are beginning to resemble those in England, 
Japan, or Argentina. 

The people in the house, too, are undergoing a world- 
wide stereotyping process through the spread of mass produc- 
tion and distribution. To cite two extreme cases of distribu- 
tion: The late hula hoop fad went around the world, and I 
have been told that a popular night-spot in ancient Kyoto, 
Japan, is called “Bar Brigitte Bardot.” 

As mass appeal spreads, as it undoubtedly will when 
world-wide filmed television and other mass-media of enter- 
tainment further influence styles in living and standards of 
taste, New Delhi will look and act like Chicago, Hong Kong, 
or Mexico City. 

At the moment, America seems to be supplying most of 
this sort of thing because we are currently able to please the 
common denominator of taste throughout the world. 

In my travels outside the United States, I like to look at 
local newspapers. I am continually surprised to find American 
columnists and cartoon strips in many of the papers. 

Some people look upon this growing sameness in the world 
as evidence that humanity is surrendering its individuality, 
country by country, and man by man. They say that sameness 
is creating mediocrity. Unlike these people, I am not too 
concerned over the world-wide standardization of things. In 
the end, the similarity of styles in living and standards of 
taste could bring people closer together. Perhaps travel will 
not be as interesting, but the common ground between people 
will be firmer because it will be less strange, and perhaps less 
suspicious. 

I am not too concerned either over the world-wide 
standardization of ideas—which is undoubtedly the step fol- 
lowing the standardization of things. In the end, the similarity 
of ideas could give people fewer differences to reconcile. The 
differences left will be bigger and more basic, probably, but 
less cluttered with regional biases. 


FREEDOM SPURS PROGRESS 

Some of you may be wondering how I can stress the in- 
estimable value of individuality and at the same time show 
little concern for standardization. 1 do not believe that 
standardization can harm true individuality in man because 
standardization is a pressure from without and therefore can 
be resisted. Standardization leaves room for the rebel. It 
merely narrows down the field of details and provides more 
room in which the rebel can work. 

On the other hand, conformity, not standardization, is the 
true corner stone of mediocrity. Conformity kills individuality 
because conformity is an attitude from within. Conformity is 
the atmosphere of nationalization. It is surrender. It destroys 
the rebel. 

There is the standardization of a basic idea making the 
rounds of the world today. The idea, of course, is nationaliza- 
tion versus individual freedom. Those of us who are free to 
do so have chosen sides. We know that mankind needs free- 
dom in which to realize its greatest triumphs. We know that 
under the personal freedoms already won by people through- 
out the world, more advancement has been made in the last 
200 years than was made in the 5,000 preceding years. We 
know that standardization of this idea, individually accepted of 
course, should be based upon the rights of the individual. 
And the most important right is freedom. 
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The alternate can only lead down to that final step in the 
surrender of individual liberty and the responsibility that goes 
with it—conformity to the idea that the mere fact of our 
exisence gives us a claim on the productive powers of our 
fellow men. 

How important is our individual choice in this matter? The 
author, Frank E. Holman, put it clearly when he said: 

“In all the world, we are the last hope and last stronghold 
of individual liberty. When the great problem of world peace 
is examined from all sides, the necessity for preserving 
America’s integrity and strength becomes more and more 
apparent. And one is impelled to the conclusion that a strong, 
independent and free America is not only best for its own 
citizens, but is also the best guarantee of world peace and 
world order.” 

As young people in the changing world of today, your idea 
of freedom may be different from mine. You may be suc- 
cumbing to the idea that your existence gives you a claim 
on the productivity of others. You may not be aware that this 
idea can smother your natural spirit of restlessness, your ardor 
for healthy disagreement, under a blanket of conformity. 


A GIFT FROM GOD 

As a member of the older generation, I have seen the 
American conception of a free people replaced by the concept 
of a free nation. This suggests that freedom is a gift from 
the national government, and not, as I grew up to believe, a 
gift from God. 

Some of you probably think of security as a synonym for 
freedom, or will when you begin actively to establish your 
place in the world. This is an understandable modern mis- 
conception. For example, the four freedoms—freedom of 
speech, of worship, from want, from fear—have become for 
many people a sort of digest version of our Bill of Rights. 

May I point out that the so-called freedoms from want and 
fear have no relation to our traditional concept of freedom 
because they do not come from a self-directed course of action. 
For fulfillment they depend upon an outside source—the 
national government—and because of this, they must be con- 
sidered a form of security, and not true freedom. 

I have nothing against security. Security is essential to the 
full happiness and productivity of which we are capable. But 
few of us have really found it. Most of us are still searching. 
You are on the threshold of looking for yours. Whoever we 
are, at whatever age, the majority of us seek security in the 
same three general areas—money, public programs, and com- 
pany benefits such as pension plans, vacation schedules, and 
seniority. 

Money is a weak base for security. It does not hold its 
value over the years. In all the world’s history, no currency 
has ever survived for more than 42 years after being trans- 
ferred from a physical base—on gold, for instance—to a 
political base. Your money and mine was changed from gold 
to congressional paper 26 years ago, and thus far has more 
than halfway disappeared. 

Public programs such as Social Security, unemployment 
insurance, public housing, while they may have merits of other 
kinds, represent the great delusion that we can obtain security 
by voting for it. No political program has ever given more 
than a passing semblance of security. Programs invariably 
change with political expediency. 


SELF: THE SOURCE OF SECURITY 
Lately, company benefits have become more important to 
job applicants than opportunities for advancement. Employes’ 
interest in what a company will do for them is greater than 
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concern over their capacity to earn the income and financial 
advancement they demand. 

We have not found security in these three areas. We have 
not found it because we are looking in the wrong places. For 
you and me, whether we even believe it or not, there is only 
one place where security can be found. That place is inside 
ourselves. Here, and here alone, lies the real source of security 

. . ideals, not dollars; principles, not pensions; character, not 
convenience or expediency. Here is the place where each of 
us is in absolute control . . . beyond standardization, beyond 
conformity, beyond claiming the skills and efforts of others 
to underwrite our existence. 

Backed by the strength of learning, liberty, and light, we 
must listen to and heed the restlessness in our spirit. We must 
grow in both individual and national vigor. We must act 
together, not as members of a herd following the loudest 
voice, but as diversified individuals of a group, combining our 
experience into an ever greater wisdom. 


EXISTENCE: JUST THE BEGINNING 

This then, is the way in which we must approach the 
ideological conflict of nationalism versus individual freedom, 
the way in which we combat human robotism, the way in 
which we prove that mere fact of existence is only the be- 
ginning of life. 

And what will that life be? An old Chinese story gives us 
the only answer possible: 

One day, a traveler met a philosopher on the highway. The 
traveler held a small bird enclosed in his hands. To test the 
philosopher, the traveler asked him whether the bird was alive 
or dead. 

The philosopher did not answer right away. He surmised 
that the bird was alive. However, should he say that the bird 
is dead the traveler would need only to open his hands and 
let the bird fly away. If the philosopher should say that the 
bird is alive, the traveler could so easily crush the bird and 
prove the philosopher wrong. 

At last the philosopher replied: “I cannot say what the 
answer is, because the answer lies in your hands.” 

And what will your life be? The answer lies in your hands! 
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